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I availed myself of Charles Lamb’s friendly 
invitation (“ N. & Q.,” 6 S. iv. 363) on Tuesday, 
August 5, 1834. On reaching his cottage—which 
stood back from the road (nearly opposite the 
church), between two houses which projected 
beyond it, and was screened by shrubs and trees 
—I found that he was out, taking his morning’s 
stroll, I was admitted into a small, panelled, 
and agreeably shaded parlour. The modest room 
was hung round with engravings by Hogarth in 
dark frames. Books and magazines were scattered 
on the table and on the old-fashioned window 
seat. I chatted awhile with Miss Lamb—a meek, 
intelligent, very pleasant, but rather deaf elderly* 
lady, who told me that her brother had been 
gratified by parts of my poem (“Emily de 
Wilton”), and had read them to her. “Elia” 
came in soon after—a short, thin man. His dress 
was black, and he wore a capacious coat, breeches 
and gaiters, and a white neck-handkerchief. His 
dark and shaggy hair and eyebrows, heated face, 
and very piercing jet-black eyes gave to his 
appearance a singularly wild and striking ex- 


* Miss Lamb was born on Dec. 3, 1767. She survived 
her brother several years, and deceased on May 20, 1847. 
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The sketch of him in Fraser’s Maga- 
zine* gives a trus idea of his dress and figure, 
but his portraits fail to represent adequately his 
remarkably “fine Titian head, full of dumb 
eloquence,” as Hazlitt described it. He grasped 
me cordially by the hand, sat down, and, taking 
a bottle from a cupboard behind him, mixed some 
rum and water. On another occasion his sister 
objected to this operation, and he refrained. 
Presently after he said, “ May I have a little drop 
now ? only a leetle drop?” “No,” said she; “be 
a good boy.” At last, however, he prevailed, and 
took his usual draught. Oa each visit (that of 
August 5 having been quickly succeeded by 


| another) I found he required to be drawn into 


conversation. He would throw out a playful 
remark, and then pause awhile. He spoke by 
fits and starts, and had a slight impediment in 
his utterance, which made him, so to say, grunt 
once or twice before he began a sentence ; but his 
tones were loud and rich, and once, when he read 
to me a passage from a folio of Beaumont and 
Fletcher (which his sister had brought down to 
show me Coleridge’s MS. remarks at the end of 
each play), the deep pathos of his voice gave great 
weight to the impression made by the poetry. 
He would jump up and slap his sister playfully on 


| the back, and a roomy snuff-box often passed be- 


tween them on the old round table. There was not 
that point in his conversation which we find in 
William Hone’s (“ N. & Q.,” 6® S. i. 92, 171). He 
agreed with me that Moore’s poetry was like veryrich 
plum cake—very nice, but too much of it at a time 
makes one sick. He said that Byron had written 
only one good-natured thing, and that was the 
Vision of Judgment. “ Mary,” he added to Miss 
Lamb, “don’t you hate Byron?” ‘“ Yes, Charles,” 
she replied. ‘ That’s right,” said he. Of “con- 
versational” Sharpe’s Essays,+ which had just been 
published, and praised in the Quarterly Review, 
he asserted, “ They are commonplace, and of the 
two attempts at criticism in them worthy of 
notice, one—that on Cowper's ‘ boundless con- 
tiguity of shade’—is completely incorrect.” He 
had a very high opinion of Wordsworth, saying, 
“He is a very noble fellow.” I think he under- 
valued Coleridge’s poetry. He regarded the 
Ancient Mariner and Christabel as Coleridge’s best 
productions in verse ; the former, in his opinion, 
was miserably clumsy in its arrangement, and the 
latter was injured by the “ mastiff bitch” at the 
beginning. Coleridge was staying with Lamb when 
he wrote it, and thinking of Sir William Curtis, 
Lamb advised Coleridge to alter the rhyme thus : 
“Sir Leoline, the Baron round, 
Had a toothless mustiff hound.” 





* No. Ixii., p. 136, February, 1835. 
+ Letters and Essays, Prose and Verse, 12mo. 1834. 
t No. cii. p. 285, 1834. 
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Elia thought little of James Montgomery, who 
had only written one poem which pleased him, 
and that was among his minor pieces. Philip 
van Artevelde had been sent him as equal to 
Shakespeare. He thought it was nothing extra- 
ordinary. He had a good opinion of Tennyson's 
poems,* which had lately been very sarcastically 
condemned in the Quarterly.t When at Oxford, 
he saw Milton’s MSS. of L’ Allegro, &c., and was 
grieved to find from the corrections and erasures 
how the poet had laboured upon them. He had 
fancied that they had come from his mind almost 
spontaneously, He said that to be a true poet a 
man must serve a long and rigorous apprentice- 
ship. He must, like the mathematician, sit with 
a wet towel about his head if he wishes to excel. 
It was far easier to scribble verses than to hammer 
out good poetry, worthy of immortality. Of metres, 
Lamb observed, there were plenty of old ones, 
now little known, which were better than any new 
ones which could be devised, and would be quite 
as novel. He lost 25l. by his best effort, John 
Woodvil. The first edition of this “ tragedy,” 
which he kindly gave me, I still possess. It isa 
small thin volume, bound in blue papered boards 
with a pink back, and dated 1802. He had, he 
said, a curious library of old poetry, &c., which he 
had bought at stalls cheap. “I have nothing 
useful,” he added ; “as for science, I know and 
care nothing about it.” Coleridge used to write 
on the margin of his books when staying in his 
house. It was during one of his visits that he 
translated Wallenstein. Lamb thought the Lay 
the best of Scott’s poetical works. He told me 
that he knew his letters before he could speak, 
and called on his sister to vouch for the truth of 
this story. He hated the country, and loved to 
walk on the London road, because then he could 
fancy that he was wending thither. He was a 
great walker. He never read what any of the 
reviews said about him. He showed me a copy 





* Poems by Alfred Tennyson. 12mo. 1833. 

+ No. xcvii. p. 81, 1833. The Quarterly reviewer 
begins his critique in the following mock eulogistic 
language :—‘ This is, as some of his marginal notes inti- 
mate, Mr. Tennyson's second appearance. By some 
strange chance we have never seen his first publication, 
which, if it at all resembles its younger brother, must 
be by this time so popular that any notice of it on our 
part would seem idle and presumptuous, but we gladly 
seize this opportunity of repairing an unintentional 
neglect, and of introducing to the admiration of our 
more sequestered readers a new prodigy of genius— 
another and a brighter star of that galaxy or milty way 
of poetry of which the lamented Keats was the har- 
binger...... We have to offer Mr. Tennyson our tribute of 
unmingled approbation, and it is very agreeable to us, 
as well as to our readers, that our present task will! be 
little more than the selection for their delight of a few 
specimens of Mr. Tennyson's singular genius, and the 
venturing to point out, now and then, the peculiar 
brilliancy of some of the gems that irradiate his poetical 
crown. 





of Coleridge’s will, and observed, with some in- 
dignation, that the conductors of the Atheneum 
had written to him for reminiscences of his old 
friend. “It was very indelicate,” he said, “to 
make any such request,” and he refused. He 
had written a poem called the Devil's Marriage 
to a tailor’s daughter, but suppressed it on finding 
that Dr. C——, the Vicar of E , had similarly 
committed himself. On rising to leave him, oa 
my last visit, I could not open the parlour door, 
“ Ah,” he exclaimed, with a sweet smile, “you 
can unlock the springs of Helicon, but you cannot 
open the door !” 

I regret that I never saw him again. He 
deceased (as his humble gravestone in Edmonton 
Churchyard records) on Dec. 27, 1834, aged fifty- 
nine. Wordsworth wrote his epitaph, to the 
concluding lines of which— 

“ And if with friends we share 

The joys of heaven, we hope to meet thee there "— 
I humbly and heartily subscribe. 

J. Forter Russet, F.S.A, 

4, Ormonde Terrace, Regent's Park. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 
In King John, I. i. occur the lines :— 


* Sir Richard. Thus leaning on mine elbow I begin, 
*T shall beseech you ’—that is question now ; 
And then comes answer like an A.B.C, book :— 
*O Sir,’ says answer, ‘ at your best command; 


* At your employment ; at your service, Sir.’ 

* No, Sir,’ says question, ‘I sweet Sir, at yours.’ 

And so e’er answer knows what question would, 

Saving in dialogue of compliment ; 

And talking of the Alps and Apennines, 

The Pyrenzan and the river Po, 

It draws toward supper in conclusion so,” 
“ Saving” in the last line but three gives no good 
sense, Accordingly Theobald and Warburton 
changed “saving” to “‘serving.” The right line 
undoubtedly is :— 

“ Salving in dialogue of Compliment, 
And talking of the Alps and Apennines,” 

“To salve” is “to soften by language which 
gratifies the person addressed.” So in North’s 
Plutarch, “ Perceiving that his friends fell a 
weeping to hear him say so, to salve that he had 
spoken, he added this more unto it ; ‘ that he would 
not lead them to Battell, where he thought not 
rather safely to returne with victory” (Antonius, 
p. 945). So, again, “Brought news back to 
Mithradates’ Camp, the which he thought to 
salve as well as he could, saying that the loss 
was much less than it was thought” (Lucullus, 
p. 57). So, again, in Shakespeare himself, Menenius 
says to Coriolanus, whose language has given 
offence to the Commons, “ You may salve so” 
(Coriol., III. ii.) All the compliments just 
mentioned by Sir Richard precisely accord with 
the term applied to them, “salving.” “ And,” in 
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“and talking,” 
* talking.” 

In King Henry V., II. iii, we have,— 

Mrs. Quickly. “ For his nose was as sharp as a pen, 
and ’a ‘babbled of green fields.” 

This passage I have corrected rightly so far as I 
have gone, but not sufficiently, in my New Read- 
tng, vol, ii. The old copy, as is well known, 
gives us, “and a table of green fields,” which 
Theobald amended, with approval almost universal, 
to “’a babbled of green fields.” But I have 
little doubt that Shakespeare wrote,— 

“For his nose was as sharp as a pen, and ’a talke of 

green fields.” 

This reading only changes and transposes a 
single letter 4, and therefore supposes only a most 
natural corruption. The speech opens with “ 
parted” for “he parted,” therefore, of course, the 
a of “a table” is right. “A talked” would be 
Wentical in form with “a parted.” But the transi- 
tion from the past tenses, “ parted ” and “ was,” to 
the present tense, “a talke” is very common in 
Shakespeare’s narrative style, and is besides 
curiously and precisely exemplified in King John 
as to this very verb to talk, thus:— 

“Who. with his shears and measure in his hand, 
Told of a many thousand warlike French, 
That were embattailed and ranked in Kent ; 
Another lean unwashed artificer 
Cuts off his tale and talks of Arthur's death.” 
“A talke” is at this very time used in Pembroke- 
shire oe for “he talks,” 

Henry V., I. ii.:— 

“ Howbeit yun would hold up the Salique law, 

To bar your highness claiming from the female ; 

And rather choose to hide them in a net, 

Than amply to imbare their crooked titles 

Usurp'd from you and your progenitors.’ 
The quarto editions of 1600 and 1602 read “im- 
bace their crooked causes”; that of 1608 gives us 
“embrace”; the old folios read “imbarre their 
crooked titles”; Rowe amended by “ made bare”; 
Theobald, at Warburton’s suggestion, corrected by 
“imbare” and was followed by Mason and Malone. 
I have in my New Readings, at p. 20, suggested, 
“than amply to unbrace their crooked causes,” 
This amendment I still think plausible altogether 
and right in its purport ; but since so proposing 
it I incline, on the whole, to suggest a different 
change, founded upon the language of a passage 
in Holinshed, which has no reference to the reign 
of Henry V. , bat which Shakespeare probably had 
read,—* So ‘when he was possessed but not in- 
teressed in the same he uncased the crooked con- 
ditions which he had covertly concealed, and in 
the end as by the sequele you shall see did pull 
shame and infamy upon himself” (Book v. chap. 
i. p. 553). I would suggest, therefore,— 

“ And rather choose to hide them in a net 

Tban amply to wxcase their crooked causes 
Usurp’d from you and your progenitors,” 


ERPS 
clearly connects “salving” with | 





“Imbace,” the reading of the first quartos, is a 
most probable misprint for “uncace”; im 
being all but identical with wn, b being a 
natural misprint of c, and the spelling “ uncace ” 
for “uncase” being a very common form of ortho- 
graphy. As the word “crooked” in Shakespeare 
corresponds with “crooked” in Holinshed, and 
“hide” in Shakespeare with “concealed” in 
Holinshed, it is most clearly suggested that 
“uncase” in Shakespeare corresponds also with 
“uncased” in Holinshed. 
Henry Hatrorp VAvuGuHAN, 


Str Tuomas Browye’s “ Rericio Mepici” 
(see ante, pp. 102, 182).—I cannot but feel much 
gratified by the friendly manner in which such an 
author as Dr. GREENBILL has done me the favour of 
noticing my remarks (ante, p. 182) on the new edi- 
tion of the Religio Medici, and hope that he will 
kindly accept my reply in the same spirit. For 
the sake of brevity, I wrote in the form of notes, 
which possibly rendered my meaning less plain. 
Dr. GREENHILL also has referred to portions only of 
some of the notes, which makes my remarks seem 
still more imperfect. I hope that the readers of 
“N. & Q.” will not think it too much trouble to 
refer to my observations in comparison with these 
remarks, I beg to answer some of Dr. GREENHILL’s 
notes in reply to mine, 

6. The “ puzzle” is due not to myself, but to the 
Bodleian Catalogue, in which, so far as I remember, 
I found the work under the name of “ Fabricius.” 
If it had been catalogued under “ Hildanus” I 
should doubtless have so named the author. I had 
the volume before me. I used, in order to find it, 
the old printed catalogue, as being more convenient 
for use than the fuller one in MS. In Hole’s 
Brief Biog. Dict. (Lond., 1866) I find, “ Fabricius, 
William. Hildanus,” under “ Fabricius.” 

8. “ Apollonius of Tyana” was referred to as 
being Keck’s suggestion ; I intended to imply that 
he, Keck, should have said “ Apollonius of Tyre.” 
This Apollonius, as Dr. Greennite asks for a 
reference, forms the subject of chapter cliii. in the 
Gesta Romanorum; his life is published in 
Teubner’s “ Greek and Latin Library” as Historia 
Apollonit Regis Tyri, ed. A. Riese, and the history 
is supposed to have been the original source of 
Shakespere’s Pericles. 

13. 1 offer an apology for missing the reference 
to Horace in the notes; but it does not occur in 
the index s.v. “ Horace.” 

14, Sir T. Browne referred to the misplacement 
of the two emperors in the order of their succes- 
sion as an error of Machiavel. I meant to show 
that this, of which the source was not verified by 
Dr. GREENHILL, was no mistake on the part of 
Machiavel, but of Sir T. Browne himself, as the 
actual succession was twice correctly stated in the 
same chapter, but was once, where Machiavel was 
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speaking of the philosophy of history, placed differ- | being left between the Ro and the m—which » is 


ently. I cannot think that Sir T. Browne could 
have thought this an error on the part of Machiavel, 
if he had read and understood the whole chapter. 
He probably saw the passage upon which he 
commented by itself. 

17. I proposed to found my remark upon “ the 
music of the spheres” on the curious circumstance 
that Mr. G. A. Sala had shown that the only 
correspondent who had given the earliest use of 
the expression, in Pericles, V. i was a country 
correspondent ; while seventy had given the early 
occurrences of the other expression, “the music 
from the spheres.” It was in this respect that 
Mr. Sala’s correspondent was “in advance” of 
Dr. Greennitt’s authority. Dr. GreenniLy 
referred to the I/lustrated News in equally general 
terms with myself, or nearly so. 

18. It appeared to me insufficient to refer to 
dictionaries and general histories. For my own 
part, I had not the works, and a concise quotation 
from an original authority would have better 
suited me. I am aware that it has become the 
practice with editors of the highest reputation 
to refer to Smith’s dictionaries generally ; but it 
must often be the result that the readers of their 
works, from not possessing such expensive collec- 
tions, must be left in ignorance of that which 
might have been conveyed to them concisely 
enough by a brief reference to original sources. 
Tt seems scarcely enough to say, Look out the word 
in the best dictionary. It is different rather 
when a statement is made by the writer, and he 
wishes to shelter himself under such an authority 
without takiug the trouble to prove his accuracy. 

Ep, MARsHALL. 


Earty Goines to tHe City or Rome.—A 
curious little pamphlet of fourteen pages fell into 
my hands recently from a booksellers catalogue, 
and may be worth a note. It is entitled :— 

“Descriptio Brevissima Priscse Vrbis Rome. Con 
Gratia et Privelegio. Venetiis apud Cominum de 
Tridino Montisferrati, M.p. x11,” 

Tt is probably the oldest of the many visitors’ 
handbooks to Rome. It is in Latin, and it gives 
brief notes, “ De Portis, de Pontibus, de Aque- 
ductis, de Thermis, de Foris, de Arcubus, de 
Theatris, de Obeliscis, de Piramidibus, de Viis, &c. 

Another guide book, a few years later in date, is 
more curious and more complete. It is entitled :— 

“ Le Cose Maravigliose de!l’ Alma Citta di Roma Dove 
si Tratta delle Chicse, Stationi, Indulgenze e Reliquie 
dei Corpi Santi, che sono in essa. Con un breve Trattato 
delle Antichita, chiamato La Guida Roma et i nomi de 
i Sommi Pontefici, de gl’ Imperadori, de i Re di Francia, 
Re di Napoli, de i Dogi di Venetia & Duchi di Milano, 
ultimataméte ristampate. 1560.” 

On the title is a rude woodcut of a figure like 
Britannia offering a globe (?) to a sitting male 
figure, and below, theword“ro wm,” the blank space 


made into an a. At the back of the title is 
another rude woodcut, in three compartments, the 


| upper left showing a church with dome and 








campanile, the right a figure kneeling at a cur- 
tained shrine, and below a wolf suckling Romulus 
and Remus, with the inscription, “ Qui seguita le 
edificazione di Roma & di Romulo I Re & quanto fu 
la sua Grandezza.” Nine other rude woodcuts, initia} 
letters, pictures of St. Peter and other saints, illus- 
trate the work, which is printed in black letter, 
excepting the tables attheend. The larger part of 
the forty-five leaves (a few at the end are missing) is 
devoted to the churches and the religious festivals, 
but the few pages at the end are especially curious, 
being, in fact, a “personally conducted” ramble 
through Rome in three days, under the guidance 
of an early Cook or Gaze or Caygill, to see the 
sights. The author signs himself “ Vostro Sha- 
Kerlay Inglese,” and entitles his guide, 

“La Guida Romana, per tutti i Forastieri che vézono 

per vedere le antichita di Roma, a una per una in 
bellissima forma & brevitad.” 
He addresses himself to his “ Lettori carissimi,” re- 
grets that so many of our English, French,and Flem- 
ings, and many other nations, come to see Rome and 
do not see even a third part of the wonders, and asks 
them to walk well with him through the streets, 
and not to ask too many things, but to leave 
themselves to him, and he will show them the 
truth in all and with as much brevity as_ possible, 
and he hopes to their full satisfaction. He divides 
the perambulation into three days, appointing a 
special rest for dinner, and after dinner resumes 
the walk. So little are the chief places of Rome 
changed since 1560, that the little Guida would be 
useful and correct to-day, as the chief facts about 
all the sights are given in some detail. One ex- 
tract only will suffice, and is given in the original 
Italian :— 

“Delle Donne Romane. Ma se se con tutte queste 
cose, desiderate vedere le belle, e honoratissime Donne 
Romane come vanno, e in che habito, andate alla Pace, 
0 alla Minerva, 8S. Apostolo, san Lorenzo, o a san Hiero- 
nimo, e vedrete lor modo, e nobilissimo audare.” 

Este. 

Birmingham. 


Tar “Croture” no Nove ty. — There is in 
truth nothing new under the sun. In turning over 
an old collection of Irish pamphlets I have just 
fallen upon one entitled A Modest Proposal for 
the Prohibition of Speech, Humbly Offered to the 
Consideration of Parliament, published in Dublin, 
and printed for “ Peter Wilson, Bookseller at Gays- 
Head, near Fowns’s Street, in Dame Street, 1743.” 
The pamphlet is amusing and well written, but 
the particular portion which must commend itself 
to the legislator in the present day is the follow- 
ing paragraph :— 

“What a happy tranquil Life would that of a Prime 
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Minister be, provided he was not liable to the saucy 


Jests and Sarcasms of unruly little People! Now-a-days | 
there is no going anywhere but what you are immediately | 
surrounded by a Tribe of impertinent Coxcombs, who 
are making free with their Betters and turning the grave 
Measures of our greatest Statesmen into Ridicule and 
Contempt. Such Insults are intolerable and ought not 
to be offered to illustrious Courtiers; but that no worthy 
Men hereafter may be discouraged by the malicious 
tongues of Scurvy Fellows out of Place, I conceive some 
Expedient ought to be thought of, and I do not appre- 
hend a more pregnant and effectual one can possibly be 
devised than an absolute Prohibition of Speech.” 

w 


. 


RicuarD Brockiespy.—Ia re-cataloguing the 
pamphlets contained in the Medical Library here, I 
came across an anonymous one, entitled :— 

“ Reflections on Antient and Modern Musick, with the 
Application to the Cure of Diseases. To which is sub 
joined, An Essay to solve the Question, wherein con- 
sisted the Difference of antient Musick, from that of 
modern Times. 8°, London: printed for M. Cooper,... 
1749.” 

On the fly-leaf of the volume containing the above 
and eight others is the following autograph in- 
scription :— 

“The following Tracts were eold at the late D* 
Fothergills sale of books for 12 ,, 6 

“TI was induced to give that extravagant price for 
them on Account of my own Pamphlet, Reflexions on 
Antient & Modern Musick [ written?) whilst I was under 
26 Years of Age, of w™ pamphlet, though wrote by D* 
Brocklesby Anno 1747 & published 1749, I kept no Copy 
farther than that I reckoned on picking it up in some 
Sale of Books at market, & being determind to have one 
Copy I paid for the same as above. 

* RicHARD BrocKLesBy.” 
This was the celebrated physician who was very 
intimate with Dr. Johnson, to whom he offered a 
pension of 1001. a year for life. His tract on music 
is very imperfectly mentioned in Watt’s Biblio- 
theca Britannica. Aprian WHEELER. 

University College, London. 


A Cuniovs Custom or THe Manor or Sovtu 
Staintey, co. Yorx.—Having lately had in my 
—— the settlement on the marriage of Sir 

enry Swale (second baronet) with Dorothy Cra- 
thorne of Crathorne, co. York, which is dated 
Dec. 14, 1663, I made the following extract :— 

“ And also all that free Rent of Eight pence of lawfull 
money of England payable by one Edward Cooper for 
the freehold lands and tenements in Brereton aforesaid 
houlden of the said mannor of South Stainley by the 
Payment of the said free rent of Eight pence Yearlie on 
the Feast of the birth of our Lord God And he the s* 
Edward is Yearlie on that day to make the fire in the 
Hall of the Mannor House of South Stainley aforesaid or 
els to pay a penny to bim or her that shall make the fire 
for him. And the said Edward Cooper is yearlie to sitt 
at the said Hall Table at Dynner Time on the Feast day 
of the birth of our Lord God aforesaid with a dish of 
water before him and a stone in it.” 


This deed is interesting also in another respect, 





for it refers to an “ancient deed of bounder” in 
words that look very like a translation of part of | 


the original grant from Walter de Gaunt to 

Alured Swale, the ancestor of this Sir Henry. 

The custom I have quoted does not appear in 

Blount’s Tenures, Joun H. Cuoarmay, F.S.A, 
Lincoln's Inn, 


Anperson’s “ Book or Britisn ToroGrapHy.” 
—Most of our topographical books are printed and 
published out of London, and very few local pub- 
lishers (and comparatively few writers, I fear) ever 
think of sending their works to our national 
libraries. Hence the number of omissions in Mr. 
Anderson’s new book is enormous. I had no idea 
before that the British Museum was so poor in 
topographical literature. Just to mention one 
instance, I have in my own library at least fifty 
works relating to Leicestershire not mentioned 
by Mr. Anderson. I believe that the valuable 
interleaved copy of Gough’s Topography in the 
Bodieian Library contains a vast number of topo- 
graphical works not in Mr. Anderson’s book. I 
should not be surprised to find that the Bodleian 
Library is richer in topography than the British 
Museum. It seems to me that the simplest plan 
of getting local literature into the British Museum 
would be to employ an agent in each county, who 
should receive instructions to buy up local books 
not in Mr. Anderson’s catalogue, and to see that a 
copy of every topographical book published in the 
county is sent to the British Museum in future. 
Why, too, are not topographical writers more 
careful about seeing that their own works are 
deposited in our national libraries ? 

W. G. D. F. 


Sam Stick on Cumpertanp Co., U.S.A.—What 
the sagacious author of The Clockmaker says of 
Cumberland (chap. xvi., a chapter containing a 
very smart censure on the British and the Irish) 
is so wonderfully applicable to the disturbed 
districts in the south and west of Ireland, that it 
may be admiratively quoted just now, and should 
be attentively studied. Slick points to a rock- 
maple or sugar tree, which “will bear tappin for 
many years, tho’ it gets exhausted at last.” He 
remarks :— 

“ This Province is like that are tree ; it is tapped till 
it begins to die at the top, and if they don’t drive in 
a spile and stop the everlastin flow of the sap, it will 
perish altogether. All the money that’s made here, all 
the interest that's paid on it, and a pretty considerable 
portion of the rent too, all goes abroad for investment, 
and the rest is sent tous to buy bread. It’s drained 
like a bog, &c. There's neither spirit, enterprise, nor 
patriotism here, &c. If I see a Province like this, of 
great capacity and great nateral resources, poverty- 
stricken, I say there’s bad legislation.” 

This, with a paragraph of more serious import, is 
well worth consideration by every friend — 
C. M. I. 


“Jvupite” ror “Jupiter.”—In these days of 
Scriptural revision it might not be amiss to re- 
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j 
model the spellings of certain words. “ Peny” for |leian Library, in the catalogue of which it is 


“ penny ” has already been referred to in “N. & Q.,” | 


but I think that “jubile” for “jubilee” has not 
been noticed. The word occurs several times in 
Lev. xxv., and is printed “jubile.” Is it governed 
by the same rule that applies to “peny”; if so, 
why should such a misprint be repeated in our 
nuthorized versions ? CurnBert Bepe. 


Gueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
an family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct 

“Tae Feton’s Wire.—Where can I find the 
rong called “The Felon’s Wife,” qu ted by Dr. 
Guest in his English Rhythms, i. 202, as being 
written by “a modern poet”? It begins, 

“The brand is on thy brow, 
A dark and cuilty spot, 
"Tis ne'er to be erased, 
Tis ne'er to be forgot. 
Watrer W. SKEArT. 


Cambridye. 


Loxe Asuton Cnurcu, Somerset.—I shall 
be glad of any information with regard to the 
tomb of the founder of Long Ashton Church, near 
Gristol, Thomas de Lyons. A tomb formerly 
existed in the church, and the slab which covered 
it, bearing an incised effigy, is illustrated in 
Collinson’s List. of Somerset, and he, as well as 
Rutter, gives a description of it. It then existed 
m the floor of the nave, the tomb itself having 
been destroyed. When at Long Ashton Church 


a short time ago I could find no traces of the |} 


Is it still in existence; and, if so, where is 
Was it removed during the 


mm We 


slab. 
it to be found? 
restoration of the church ? 


Earty Epitrions or Suaxkspeare’s “ Pas- 
SIONATE Pitcrim.”—Two copies of the first 
edition in 1599 are recorded ; one in the Capell 
Collection at Trinity College, Cambridge, the 
other in the library of Sir Charles Isham at Lam- 
port Hall, Northants. No copy of the second 
edition has been as yet discovered. With regard 
to the third edition, in 1612, Hazlitt, Lowndes, 
Bohn, and Halliwell in his Shaksperiana, 1841, 
ali refer to one and the same copy, that, namely, 
in the Malone Collection in the Bodleian Library. 
Are any other copies of this third edition 
known ; and, if so, in what collections are they 
preserved ! W. E. Bucktey. 


St. Ware anp ner Cueese.—Can any of 
our correspondents inform me who was “St. 
White”? I have been reading a little 16mo. black 

letter volume on the epistles of St. John, of which 
a somewhat similar copy is preserved in the Bod- 





ascribed to William Tyndale, and is dated 1538, 
On folios 83 and 84 of this work I have found the 
following curious references to a saint whcse name 
is new to me:— 

“‘Saynte Whyte muste haue a chese once in a yeare, 
and that of the greatest sorte, whiche yet eateth no 
chese. It shal be geuen vnto the poore in hyr name saye 
they......Moreouer they saye: It is geuen vnto saynte 
Whytes chappelayn......What shall saynte Whyte do for 
the agayne for that greate chese ! (for I wote wel it is not 
geue’ for nought) shal she geue abu'dau'ce of mylk to 
make butter & chese !” 

I hope to elicit from your readers some informa- 
tion as to “Saynt Whyte” and her great cheese, 
W. Barcray Squire. 

[We find no account of either sa‘nt or custom in Alban 

Butler, Hone, or Chambers. ] 


Anpensen’s “Story or A MotTHer,” AND 
FE. Brtmontr’s “Jarpin’ Escuantsé.” — The 
Rappel recently contained a notice of a new 
volume of poems by M. Emile Blémont entitled 
Le Jardin Enchanté. The reviewer gives special 
praise to one poem, his epitome of which shows 
that it is identical with Hans Christian Andersen’s 
beautiful Story of a Mother. I am not aware 
whether that is an invention of the Danish poet or 
based upon some genuine folk-tale. 

Wituiam E. A. Axon, 


Mortann’s “EmBLeMATICAL PALETTE.” — 
Under this title I have seen a curious aquatint 
printed in colours and representing an artist’s 
palette, on which rest a wine-glass, a couple of long 
clay pipes crossed, and a packet of Virginia 
tobacco bearing an inscription, the only de- 
cipherable wording being “Rebus” and “you 
desire.” The palette is charged with dabs of 
colour, apparently carelessly laid on, but resolving 
themselves on examination into curious figures 
and faces. The print was engraved by S. W. 
Reynolds and published in 1806, and is inscribed 
“Engraved from the original, painted for the 
society founded by him called ‘Knights of the 
Palette,’ and attached to the ceiling of their 
assembly-room, under which each candidate drank 
his wine to the founder’s health and became a 
member.” It would be interesting to know of 
what Morland’s palette is emblematical ? 

Anprew W. Tver. 


find any 


Ranpte Corcrave.—Where can I 
biographical details of Cotgrave, the author of the 
well-known French-English Dictionary, published 
A.D. 1611? I wish to know particularly where 
he was born, and where he spent the early years 
of his life. Encyclopedias and biographical dic- 
tionaries seem to ignore his existence. 

A. L. Marnew. 


Sm Bernarp pe Guyy, Born at LItve 1 
1620.—After serving under the Prince of Orange, 
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he joined Charles L, by whom he was knighted. 
Under Charles II. and James IT. he held the offices 
of engineer- general, quartermaster- general, and 
surveyor of the Ordnance. He died Nov. 23, 
1685. Sir William Gunn entered Mackay’s regi- 
ment at an early age, and saw much service abroad. 
He commanded the Scots Brigade at the battle 
of Nordlingen, led the van at a battle in 1636, 





and returned to Scotland on the breaking out of 


the troubles of Charles I., when he was second in 
command of the royal army under Viscount 
Aboyne. 
ber of the Privy Council by theking. Afterwards 
he entered the Austrian service, where he rose to 
the rank of major-general. He married a lady of 
Ulm. I shall be glad of any further particulars, 
P. A. &. 


Tue PropaBsle 
CHARACTER:— 

** He has neglected the well-known maxim of a diplo- 
matic sage: ‘ if you want to damuge a man, you say 
what is probable, as well as what is true —Huxk y; 
Essays Selected form Loy Sermons, &c., Essay v. p. 97, 
Lond., 1871). 

W ho i is the sage ? Ep. Marsuatt. 


as Aa T 





Jonun Townsenp, Arcuitect, oF OxFrorp.— 
His two daughters and co-heiresses married, the 
one, Thomas Stevens, of Bradfield, Berks, and the 
other (Elizabeth), Rev. John Frewer, rector of 
Tortworth, co. Gloucester, circa 1765. Was this 
John Townsend (who is said in Burke’s Com- 
John T 1 } i Burke’s ¢ 
moners to have borne arms, Az, three escallops 
arg.) related to the Townsends of Newbury; and 
arg.) reiates Oo the Lownsencs Of Newbury; anc 
if not, what was his ancestry? Any information 
would be gladly received by Moor. 


Herartpic.--To whom do the following arms 
belong? I cannot give the tinctures. <A fesse 
between three mascles; crest, on an esquire’s 
helmet, a horse statant. 

W. F. Marsn Jackson. 


Two Portraits: A Mepat.—I have in my 
possession, and they have also been very long in 
that of my family, two good portraits on panel, 
the names burned in on the back, one of Sir 
Nicholas Poyntz, the other Sir John Poyntz. 
Size, 12hin. by 10}in. No date or name of 


He was knighted and admitted a mem- | 


of Herlis, 1548, p. 56 (E.D.S., 1881): “Chesnuttes 
growe In diuerse pl wes oO! Eng] nde. The maniest 
that I haue seene was in Kent. 
F. C. Binkseck Terry. 

Ben Joxson.—Is it quite certain that the poet 
was born in Westminster in 1574, and that he 
was the son of a clergyman? In looking lately 
over some registers connected with a family of 
Johnson (formerly Jonson) who claimed Ben as 
one of their stock, I find the birth of “ Benj iminus 
Jonson filius Martini Aug 12, 1574.” Martin 
Jonson was a gentleman, but not a clergyman. 
The date exactly corresponds with that of the 
poet’s birth as given by his biographers ; and if 
he really was of the Lincolnshire family this 
register at Sutterton would probably be his. 
| Martin Jonson was a lawyer, and his son Ber- 
jamin may have gone with him to London and 
settled at Westminster, as there were many other 
brothers and sisters, and some would probably be 
poorly off. C. T. J. Moore. 
Frampton Hall, near Boston. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Sone or “Tre Cork Lec.”—Can any of your 
readers give me the name and date of the author- 
ship of the words of the above popular song? The 
present pub lishers of the song cannot supply the 
information, = = 


GicasToLocy.—Can any one give me the 
bibliography of human gigantology? The subject 
of the physical development of the human body 
into great relative size is one of some interest. 
Is there any physiological treatise on the laws 
regulating the process of growth of men and 
animals? I should like also to know if the great 
size of the Hales family in Norfolk, mentioned in 
Giants and Dwarfs, continues, and whether the 
Anthropological Institute has investigated scien- 
tifically the alleged abnormal size of the peasants 
round Potsdam (said to be descendants of King 
Frederick’s gigantic grenadiers), and also of the 
Patagonians (now said to be no larger than Euro- 
peans) I believe that M. Quatrefages has recently 
been investigating some of these subjects. 

L. S. 

“Tue History oF ALL THE Mops,” &c.—In 
an old volume of bound-up pamphlets I find one, 





painter, but traditionally by Holbein. Also, I 
have a silver engraved medal pierced for a necklet, 
James L, encircled by the motto, “Give Thy 
Jud gements O God unto the King”; and on the 
reverse, Charles I., motto, “And Thy righteous- 
nesse unto the King’s Son.” Size rather larger 
than a bank token for 1s. 6d., 1814. I shall be 
glad of any information as to these. 
Wm. Srvurrietp. | 
“Tne manrest.”—Can any of your numerous 
readers give me any other example of the use of 
this superlative? It occurs in W. Turner’s Names | 


of sixty-eight pages, containing much curious in- 
| for mation ; it is entitled:— 

‘The History of all the Mobs and Tumults and In- 
eurrections in Great Britain, from William the Conqueror 
to the Present Time. To which is added the Act of 
Parliament and Proclamation lately published for 
Punishing Rioters. Printed for J. Moore, near St. 
Paul's,” 

It appears to have been written in the first year of 
George I. Further on it is stated to have been 
“begun by Mr. Ferguson and concluded by an 
impartial hand.” Who were the authors ? 

H. Patrersex. 
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“A History or toe Seven Wise Masters,” mind that local registers, like local histories, will 


—I am desirous of seeing a copy of this children’s | always have the greatest attraction and interest for 
book, which was in circulation during the middle | residents, local and county historians, genealogists, 


of the last century. Is anything known of its 

origin? It is not, I think, The Seven Champions. 
G. L. Gomme. 

Evstaciivs Vicecomes, T.\v.c.—To what family 

did this Eustace, who held in Huntingdonshire 
at Domesday, belong ? Cc. L. W. C. 


“Micnty” Tom or Oxrorp.—The present 
bell is a recast in 1680 of a large bell said to have 
been inscribed :— 

“In Thome laude resono Bim Bom sine fraude.” 
Did that bell originally belong to Christ Church, 
or was it one of those brought from Oseney on the 
dissolution of that house ? THomas Norra. 

Llanfairfechan. 


Mrs, Mastam axp Saran, Dvucness or 
Martporoven.—I should be glad to learn what 
is the authority for the story of the great Duchess 
of Marlborough, Sarah Jennings, by way of insult, 
spilling a glass of water over the dress of Mrs. 
Masham, the rising favourite of Queen Anne, and 
thereby causing the downfall of the Whig Admi- 
nistration and the disgrace of the great Duke of 
Marlborough. Noman, 


Avutnors or Booxs WANTED.— 


The Craniad ; or, Spurzheim Illustrated. 
Two Parts. [Motto.] Edinburgh, printed for William 
Blackwood. 12mo. 1817.—Who were the two authors 
of this rather lively and amusing skit upon “the 
physiognomical system of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim’’? 
My copy professes to be a present from the latter 
gentleman. W. R, 


A Poem, in 


Autnors oF Quotations WanteD.— 
* Go, little book, from this my solitude ; 
I cast thee on the waters, go thy ways ; 
And if, as I believe, thy theme be good, 
The world will find thee after many days.” 
T. W. C. 
“ Our deeds still travel with us from afar.” 
Kate Lercn. 
“ Seas which j.in the lands which they divide.” 
P.M 


* He who ploys 


at bowls must expect to meet with 
rubbers.” 


M. W. 


Replies. 


PAROCHIAL REGISTERS. 

(6" S. v. 141, 211, 233.) 
_ May I venture to offer a few practical sugges- 
tions on the subject of the printing of parish 


| 





registers by subscription, based upon my own ex- | 
perience as the honorary secretary of an active | 


printing society, and as the author of books pub- 
lished by subscription ? 


&e. Hence, when the registers of any parish have 
to be printed by subscription the chief support 
must be looked for in the district in which that 
parish is situated. An exception to this is the 
case of the London registers, which, because they 
contain so many entries relating to families be- 
longing to all counties, have a wider and more 
general interest, and so may well be printed bya 
society such as the Harleian Society (Register 
Section), which has done, and is doing, good work 
in that direction. 

Secondly, no society can ever hope to grapple 
with the hundreds of parish registers which there 
are to be printed. At the most only two or three 
registers could be printed each year; and I am 
afraid there would be considerable difficulty in 
getting together a sufficient number of members 
who would pay for the printing of registers in 
which they had no particular interest and which 
they would probably never look at. I also very 
much doubt if the idea of printing local registers 
in the local newspapers would ever be feasible, 
and even then reprints in a book form become 
absolutely necessary. Printing the registers in 
the parish magazine has been several times tried ; 
but it is very slow work, and to sell they have to 
be made up into book form afterwards. 

The only other way of getting registers printed 
(provided Government does not undertake it, which 
I am afraid at present is not at all likely) is to do 
so by subscription ; and I hope to be able to show 
that not only is this feasible but that it is the only 
method by which any impression can be made 
upon the great number of registers which deserve 
to be printed. This method, too, has the merit of 
appealing directly to those most interested in any 
particular register, and is at the same time based 
upon the now so well recognized principle of co- 
operation. The modus operandi may best be 
treated of under distinct headings; (1) the cost 
of publication ; (2) the method of publication ; (3) 
the method of transcription ; and (4) the system 
of arrangement for publication. 

1. The cost of publication.—The edition should 
be strictly limited to 250 copies. This will enhance 
their value in time to come, and is quite as many 
as will be required now. The volumes should be 
octavo in size, so.as to be handy for reference, and 
should contain about four hundred pages each. 
They should be strongly bound in cloth and 
lettered up the back in plain letters. The cost of 
setting up and printing sixteen pages octavo, ir- 
cluding paper, &c. (250 copies), and including 
corrections, varies from 2/. 10s. to 3/1. 10s, Let 
us take it at 3/. A volume of four hundred 
pages will therefore cost twenty-five times 3/., or 


In the first place, it must ever be borne in 751. Binding, at 10d. per copy, will be 10/. 8s. 
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Printing circulars and postage of the same, say | the end may be printed a list of those who have 





London prices, will easily allow of this sum being 
somewhat reduced; but even if we take the 
total cost at 100/. it is obvious that two hundred 
subscribers at 10s. 6d. each would pay the cost of 
publication as well as the postage of each copy to 
the subscriber. There would still be fifty copies 
on hand; which would enable the five great public 
libraries to be supplied under the Copyright Act, 
would enable a few presents to be made to poor 
parishioners, and would supply demands sure to 


121. 10s., or under 100/. in all. Careful manage- | already promised their support, and with each 
te, ment, clear writing, few corrections, and the smaller | circular should be enclosed a reply form, which has 
ve charges made by local printers as compared with | simply to be filled up and posted. These circulars 


should be sent to all the members of the county 
archeological society (if there is one), to all the 
county magistrates, the chief residents in the 
neighbourhood, and to others directly or in- 
directly connected with the parish or county. 
When say 120 local names have been obtained the 
circular might be sent to members of the Harleian 
Society, well-known genealogists and F.S.As, 
public libraries, rich book collectors, &c., and 
with a little trouble the two hundred names will 


pie arise after publication as the book becomes known, | be obtained. A prospectus should be sent to the 
ere Copies should also be sent to the local newspapers, | editors of all the local papers, so as to make the 
ree the leading literary papers, and to “ N. & Q.,” all | fact of publication as widely known as possible. 
am of which will tend to make the fact of the register | The list of subscribers should be printed—it pleases 
in having been printed more widely known, and so | them and it will be a great help to others to know 
ers bring it to the notice of outsiders who otherwise | where to meet with support in the case of other 
in might never hear of it. By fixing the price at | registers for that particular county being printed. 
ich 10s. Gd. a great many persons will subscribe who | If say two or three registers in each county are 
ery would demur at being asked for a guinea. If | printed on the average each year, in twenty years 
ers twenty or thirty copies remain on hand at the end | half the registers in England will have been 
le, of, say, three years after publication, there are many | printed. By printing only a limited edition the 
me second-hand booksellers who would buy them at | volumes will always be worth the published price, 
In half price, especially if the edition is strictly limited | and may in many cases even rise in value, 
d 5 ' to 250 copies. Should there be any balance in} 3, The method of transcription.—If€ the person 
to hand after defraying the cost of publication it can- | desirous of printing the register is well up in the 
not be better laid out than in having the original | old writing much trouble is saved; if not, then the 
ted registers carefully and strongly bound. Each | services of a skilled transcriber or antiquary must 
ich volume of the registers can be strongly bound in | be secured and, if necessary, paid for. If the latter 
do vellum, and stamped and lettered, at a cost of less | is the case this must be allowed for in estimating 
ow than 1/. each, the cost of publication. Fixing the price at 12s. 6d. 


nly 2. The method of publication.—Let us suppose | instead of 10s. 6d. will provide for 201. being paid 








ade a clergyman, a private gentleman, or a local anti-|to a skilled transcriber, which is ample for a 
Fve quary wishes to print a parish register. In the| volume of 400 pages, The register should be 
; of first place, he makes the fact generally known | copied carefully and slowly, the faded writing 
Dy amongst his personal friends, names it to the | being revived by brushing over with a solution of 
ced principal parishioners, the county squires, &c.,and | ammonium sulphide. This acts on the iron in 
co gets as much locil support as he can. He points | the ink and turns it black, and it remains black 
be out to them the great importance of having the | for soms days, or even longer. It is innocuous, 
ost registers printed, and in every possible way elicits | its only drawback being its pungent and nauseous 
(3) their support and aid. He then draws up a pro-|odour. I have had registers lent to me in which 
em spectus, stating that it is proposed t» print by sub- | whole pages were illegible. These I have care- 

scription the registers of A. B. from their com- | fully painted over with a camel’s-hair brush, and 
uld mencement in...... _ The names of the chief | have been able to read every word that had been 
nce families mentioned in the register should then be | written there. I never search a parish register 
any given, followed by a list of those names which are | without having a small bottle of it, in a wooden 
be of most frequent occurrence. It is then stated | case, at hand ready for use. All doubtful names 
and that the volume will be an octavo, nicely printed and dates should be copied thus : “ Robert/? Roger], 
ich. and strongly bound, that it will contain about four | 1645 [?4]” It is not necessary to add the his- 
and hundred pages, and that there will only be 250 copies | torical year, because it is well known that the new 
t of printed. A few paragraphs as to the importance | year dated from March 25 up to the year 1752, when 
In- of printing parish registers and of anything of, it began on January 1. Anything unusual should 
ing special interest in connexion with this particular | always be noted thus: “ Inserted in another hand”; 
Let one may then be given. It should also be stated | “This entry nearly illegible”; “This entry has 
red that the register has been transcribed by Mr. ——, | been tampered with”; “ Written on the fly-leaf”; 
» OF ; and that the printed pages will be carefully com- | “On loose leaves”; “ Half this page has_been cut 


om pared with the original to ensure correctness, At | off”; “Several pages missing here,” &c. _ Certain 
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recognized abbreviations should be allowed,—-s. for 
son, d. for daughter, b. for buried, ch. for 
hristened or baptized (never b. for baptized), m. 
for married, &c. All titles—esquire, gentleman, 
clerk, vicar, rector, curate, priest, yeoman, farmer, 
&c.—should be invariably copied in full, as well as 
all the names of places, persons’ ages, parents’ 
names, &c. In fact, the entries should be tran- 
scribed literatim et verbatim, with the use of the 
above abbreviations, and the use of initial letters 
to signify the names of places frequently occurring. 
All the abbreviations used should be clearly 
stated opposite the first page of the register, so 
as to be seen by every one, and easily referred to 
when wanted. 

4. The system of arrangement for publication. 
Here, possibly, opinions may differ. Personally I 
should prefer that the printed volume should be 
an exact copy of the original as far as is possible. 
This, however, necessitates a careful index, but 
by making the index as brief as possible—thus, 
“ Abbott, 2, 15, 20, 36 bis, 52,” and so on (omitting 
Christian names)—it will not occupy much space. 
I think this method of arrangement the best, be- 
cause it enables all the miscellaneous and often 
quaint entries, of much local, and sometimes even 
of general, interest to be printed in the very 
position they occupy in the original. The only 
other way is to transcribe the whole register, and 
then to cut up the transcript and arrange it in 
strictly alphabetical order. This is the method 
adopted by the Rev. W. D. Macray in his Index 
to the Registers of Ducklington, co. Oxford, and 
in some cases, especially of the less important 
registers, it will do very well. If it can possibly 
be managed, I would strongly urge that in a con- 
cise introduction, say of sixteen to twenty-four 
pages, a short account of the church and parish 
should be given, with brief notices of the old 
halls and old families, &c. Exact copies of all the 
monumental inscriptions inside the church and 
the most important of those in the churchyard 
should also be given, together with notes of any 
old stained glass, the inscriptions on the bells, &c. 
An architect would probably be found to help 
with an architectural description of the church, so 
that any features of unusual interest might not be 
overlooked. Such an introduction would add 
greatly to the interest of the volume for general 
readers, and so would add to the number of sub- 
scribers. Correct copies of monumental inscrip- 
tions almost equal in importance the parish 
registers themselves. 

Those of your readers who have read the above 
suggestions will, I think, agree with me that 
everything is made to turn upon the obtaining of 
two hundred subscribers at 10s. 6d. each. In 
some isolated cases it may perhaps be difficult 
to reach this number; but my firm belief is that 
in the vast majority of cases it will only require 





a little trouble and tact. A Lancashire clergyman 
is now printing his registers at 1/. ls. per copy, 
and only asks for one hundred subscribers, which 
he has got; another is printing his at 18s, per 
volume. A gentleman in Yorkshire recently 
published some registers at 4s. 6d. per volume ; 
and I had a circular the other day from a clergy- 
man who is printing his registers, and who talks of 
using the profits (!) of the publication towards 
the expenses of restoring hischurch. Surely, then, 
those who want to see their registers in print need 
only take heart and make the attempt to print 
them “by subscription,” relying for their chief 
support on local rather than on national interests, 
J. P. Earwaker, M.A., F.S.A. 

Pensarn, Abergele, North Wales. 

There is another difficulty in consulting some 
registers to which Mr. Cuarman has not alluded. 
Some years ago I had occasion to examine (for 
literary purposes) those of one of the leading 
London churches. Unlike your correspondent, I 
never presumed to ask for a reduction of fees, 
but I did fondly expect that on payment of the 
fees I should be allowed to pursue my researches 
in peace. The keeper of the books in this 
instance was a woman. I had not been long at 
work when she suddenly exclaimed, “ You are 
copying!” in a tone suited to an accusation of 
petty larceny. I humbly represented that I had 
consulted many registers, both in town and 
country, and had never up to that time been 
prevented from copying for myself. “But I 
could not allow such a thing!” retorted my 
superior. “You must show me what you want, 
and I will get you proper certificated copies.” 
“But I do not want certificated copies,’ I 
answered ; “they would be of no use to me.” 
The lady sexton looked as if this idea were quite 
unintelligible, but repeated her former assertion 
that I could not be allowed to copy. “ Why, our 
books would be of no use to us if we allowed the 
public to take out just what they liked!” I was 
tempted to reply that I had not been aware that 
parish registers were kept solely for the benefit of 
their custodians, but I thought it wiser to say 
only, that if that were to be the case it was of no 
use to proceed, and to leave my antagonist 
mistress of the field. As my object is not to 
gibbet an individual, but merely to add my 
testimony to the inaccessibility of registers, I do 
not name the church; but I beg permission to 
add that it was neither St. Bride’s nor St. Clement 
Danes, nor yet St. Margaret’s, Westminster, at all of 
which I received not only courtesy but kindness. 
An amusing incident occurred on leaving this 
church, where a passing shower detained me 
under shelter. Another searcher left the vestry 
at the same time. While we waited she said, 
rather abruptly, without a previous word, “Is 
there much property?” I asked an explanation 
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of this enigmatical query. In a manner which 
indicated that she thought me extremely stupid, 
she said, “You are trying to establich your 
claim to property; is there much of it?” I 
assured her that my researches were entirely un- 
connected with property of my own or any other 
person’s. She rewarded me with a look which 
seemed to show that she felt a charitable doubt 
of my sanity ; so unintelligible to half the world 
are the motives and purposes of the other half. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


In reference to the controversy about parish 
registers, I venture to send my experience of the 
way some clergymen treat literary searchers. 
Some time since I wrote to the vicar of a large 
West of England parish and asked him to search 
for burials from 1660 to 1700, to see if any one of 
four names occurred within that period ; the sur- 
name was the same, and the four persons were 
brothers. Your readers may judge of my astonish- 
ment when I was requested to forward, as a fee, 
1s. for the first year and 6d. for every year after 
for each name, that is to say, 41. 4s. Of course I 
declined to pay such an outrageous charge, and, 
moreover, I inquired on what authority such a 
charge was made. The answer, as usual, was that 
the charge was fixed by Acts of Parliament, 
meaning the Acts relating to the Registrar-General 
at Somerset House. These Acts, I need hardly 
say, have nothing to do with parish registers. 
The law as to them is, I believe, as follows. The 
registers are kept for the use of the parish, and all 
parishioners are entitled to see them free of charge. 
That is why they were mostly given up to the 
custody of the clerks, as, by feeing the clerk, out- 
siders can, of course, get him to search without 
paying any fee to the parson. If a non-parishioner 
goes to the parson to inspect, he is entitled to 
charge what fee he likes. I have taken a good 
deal of trouble to look up the legal question, and 
this is the result at which I have arrived. 

Arruur M. Sirs. 


The earliest register of Whitwick, co. Leicester, 
is now being published in the Whitwick Parish 
Magazine. Should not our local archeological 
societies subscribe to all magazines issued in their 
neighbourhood which print parish registers ? 

W. G. D. F. 


® Sin Avexanper Lesiize or Batconie, 
Kwyicat (6% §. v. 27, 112, 170).—I am glad to 
find that Mr. Bain accepts my suggestion based 
on the recorded facts of the first Earl of Leven’s 
history, and that he treats the date “1691” as a 
clerical error. But there are still one or two 
points on which I should like to make some re- 
marks, The non-existence of the Sir Alexander 
Leslie of Balgonie, supposed by Mr. Baty in his 
query, under the date 1691, is proved, I submit, by 





the language of the Public Records, not only by 
their silence. I was particular, at the risk of seem- 
ing pedantic, in setting forth every step in the 
succession to Balgonie after the death of the Lord 
General until the inheritance of the Earldom of 
Leven by the Melville family at a date anterior to 
1691. I showed that the special services were in 
the lands of Balgonie as well as in the peerages of 
Balgonie and Leven, and that, therefore, any such 
Sir Alexander was clearly impossible. Having 
shown that the heirs male of the body of the first 
Earl of Leven were extinguished by the service of 
Margaret, Countess of Leven, as heir to her father, 
the second earl, in 1664, I had really done all that 
was necessary to disprove the hypothetical Sir 
Alexander of 1691. Even had I, like Mr. Bary, 
supposed him to have been an illegitimate son of 
the Lord General, as I never did, I should still have 
put him out of court as “ Leslie of Balgonie” by 
the undisputed and indisputable facts of the suc- 
cession. To suppose illegitimate sons without 
giving any authority for their existence scarcely 
seems to me to be within the province of genealogy; 
and I am unaware of any authority for the existence 
of such sons either of the Lord General, first Earl 
of Leven, or of his kinsman David Leslie, first 
Lord Newark. And no such son of Lord Newark 
would have been “ Leslie of Balgonie.” 

I am not sure that Mr. Barn sufficiently con- 
sidered the Southron readers of “ N. & Q.” when he 
quoted Carlyle, and spoke of the Lord General as 
having been buried “in the kirk of his native Bal- 
gonie.” Mr. Barn himself, of course, like Carlyle, 
knew, what English readers probably would not 
know, that this kirk was that of Markinch, the 
parish in which Balgonie is situated. The second 
Earl of Leven and his countess were also buried at 
Markinch, as was likewise the Lord General’s first 
countess, Agnes Renton of Billie. I do not know 
why Mr. Barn seems to dispute the date given by 
Douglas in his Peerage for the death of the Lord 
General, viz., April 4, 1661, which is borne out by 
the Retours, the service of his grandson, the second 
earl, being dated May 15, 1663. The Lord Generab 
went down to Scotland in 1654, after his release 
from the Tower, and crossed over to Sweden to 
thank Queen Christina, at whose instance he had 
been released. “ Returning to Scotland,” says 
Douglas, “ he died at Balgony on the 4th of April, 
1661, and was buried at the Church of Markinch 
on the 19th of that month.” 

C. H. E. Carmicnart. 

New University Club, 8.W. 


Apsectives Pivraizep 1x Enouisa (6% §. 
y. 205).—This has been noticed before, and is, I 
think, rather a French idiom than a “ classicality,” 
though in Chaucer’s Astrolabe no doubt “ howris 
equales” and “thise houris in-equalis” are a 
rendering of “horas equales,” &c, Dr, Morris, 
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Chaucer, Prologue, p. xxxiii, Clar. Press, writes : 
* Some few adjectives of Romance origin form the 
plural in -es, as ‘ places delitables.’” Prof. Skeat, 
Picrs the Plowman, p. xxxviii, Clar. Press, has 
“ very rarely, plural adjectives of French origin end 
in -es, I believe that ‘ cardinales vertues’ is the sole 
instance.” I gave an account of the idiom, as an 
instance of a merely temporary influence of French 
on English grammar, in my English Grammar 
(Clar. Press), p. 22. It will be found, I believe, 
that these pluralized adjectives occur somewhat 
sparingly in many writers of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, that they are 
not quite always words of Romance origin, and that 
they do not always (though usually) follow their 
substantives. 

Cf. Piers the Plowman, Text C, i. 132 :— 

“ Amonges foure vertues most vertuose of vertues, 

That cardinales ben called.” 

Chaucer, Boethius, E.E.T.Soc., p. 137, “sem- 
bleables progressiouns”; p. 152, “in the souereyns 
deuynes substaunces, that is to seyn, in spiritz.” 

Chaucer, Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, p. 5, “the 4 
principals plages or quarters”; p. 8, “ lettres capi- 
tales”; p. 11, “sterres fixes”; p. 41, “ plages 
principalx,” but p. ‘principal devisiouns.” 

Wiclif, Select English Works, vol. iii. p. 297, 
“that every soule be suget to hieris powers”; but 
“hizer poweris,” “heizere powers,” in Wicliffite 
versions, Rom. xiii. 1. 

Wiclif, E.E. -. Soc. = p- 246, “ a wild pleiere of 
someres gamenes,” @. ¢., summer games (but here 
possibly a possessive singular). 

Capgrave, Chronicle, p. 175, 
many ‘justeres alienes,” 

The Paston Letters, vol. i. p. 421, “ moste noblez 
lettrez”; vol. i. p. 421, “in many diversez be- 
halvez” ; vol. ii. p. 66, “at diverses tymes,” but 
vol. ii. p. 74, “for diverse thyngs”; vol. iii. 
p. 159, “many and dyverse persones”; vol. ii 
p. 164, “ with enemys estraungers.” 

L ord Grey of Wilton, Camden Soc., 1847, p. 52 
(a warrant dated 1553), “all other his bagges, 
baggages, and other his utensiles necessaires.” 

Palsgrave in 1530 usually, I think, gives the 
adjective a plural form where it follows the noun : 

verbs passives,” “ verbs actyves personalles,” 

But the usage does not seem to be very common 
at a date so late as Dr. Nicnorson instances. 


W. Tancock. 


“he had gadered 
5 





It is strange that a subject like this should 
be treated of without any reference to Morris’s 
Historical Outlines f L iglish Accidence, where | 
it is duly explained a 104, It is nothing new, 
being explained also in ers and Skeat’s Speci- | 
mens of Early English, 1873, p. xxv; and again | 
in my notes to Chaucer’s Astrolabe, i. 5, 7, i. 21, | 

pp. 74, 78. Wa ter W. SKEAT. 

Cambridge. 


A German Vorxkssucn (6 §. iv. 535; v. 115), 
—It is right 7 [I should give a caution to any 
reader of “ & Q.” who may be thinking of 
buying a aes te set of the “Re utlinger Volks- 
biicher.” When Mr. Tuoms first asked me about 
them, I told him (trusting somewhat heedlessly to 
an old copy of the publisher’s own catalogue) that 
there were seventy-four numbers; and as the 
cost of the whole was but a few shillings, he 
adopted my suggestion to buy the entire series, 
although it contained many which would be worth- 
less to him, viz, modern tales, books on cookery, 
domestic medicine, &c., which could not properly 
be called “ Volksbiicher” in the sense in which we 
both understood the term. I accordingly wrote 
for them, but when the parcel came I found, to 
my surprise, that the publisher had sent me, not 
the seventy-four which I had ordered, but only 


Jifty-eight, taken apparently at random out of a 


much larger collection (the numbers ranging from 
2 to 173), and only eight of them belonging to 
the series given in the old catalogue. It was 
fortunate, however, that my order for the “ whole 
series ” was not literally executed, for on receiving 
a few days later a new catalogue, which I hoped 
might explain the mystery, I found, to my still 
greater surprise, that there were above six hundred 
numbers! Ata slight glance over the list I soon 
detected several instances of the same work occur- 
ring twice; and finding that to ascertain the 
exact number of separate works, and to distin- 
guish the ‘* Volksbucher” properly so called from 
the rest, would take up more time than I was in- 
clined to spend in wading through such a mass of 
rubbish, I resolved to content myself with offering 
to others the hint that I felt it my duty to give 
to Mr. Taoms—“ Caveat emptor.” 
Frep. Norcate. 
7, King Street, Covent Garden. 


Cremest Warker’s “History or INDEPEN- 
pexcy ” (6 §, v. 203).—We shall all be glad to 
see Mr. Pracock’s notes on the bibliography of 
Clement Walker's celebrated book. The name, 
whether Theoph. Verax or Theodorus Verax, is so 
evidently an assumed one, that if there is no 
other reason for the suggestion that Clement 
Walker, who used it to conceal his own name when 
bringing out the first two parts of the History of 
Independency, was also the writer of the Trial of 
Lieut.-Col. John Lilburn, which was published the 
same year by some one styling himself Theodorus 


Varax, one is rather led to say, on the first blush of 


it, it is very improbable. Walker was fully occu- 
| pied at the time with his own affairs, as the second 
part of the History of Independency was only pub- 
lished shortly before Lilburn’s trial ; Cromwell’s 
agents were seeking everywhere for the writer. 
He was discovered and committed to the Tower 
on November 13, 1649, that is, just a fortnight 
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wre the date of Lilburn’s trial. It has, I think, 
Iwars been stated that though Colonel Lilburn 
was no doubt assisted in drawing up the account 
of his trial either by his brother, Robert Lilburn, 
or his solicitor, Mr. Sprat, who stood beside him 
at the bar, yet that he was practically the writer 
of it. This appears to be borne out by the fact that 
when the trial was reprinted by Hills in 1710 the 
publisher added a note: “There being several 
Pamphlets written by Lieutenant Colonel John 
Lilburn, besides this Trial,” &c. Internal evidence, 
too, seems to show that he was the writer, for it 
contains statements not only of what he said, but 
also of what he intended to have said, but was 
prevented from saying, a thing which no one else 
‘ould well pretend to state for him, thus: “ Mr. 
Lilburn here endeavoured to speak, and show the 
Judge his mistake...... but they would not suffer 
him to speak.” In reference to the double dedica- 
tion to the first part of the History of Indepen- 








dency, as this tract was a reprint of two pamphlets, | 


it is possible that the one dedication belonged to 


the Mystery of the Two Junto’s, 1647, and the | 


other to the History of Independency, 1648 ; and 
that when the two were reprinted, under the title 
of Relations and Observations, in 1648, the two 
dedications were placed together after the general 
title-page. Was the book when thus first brought 
out styled Revelations or Relations ? 

Epwarp Sotry. 

Rep Ixx (6 §. v. 109).—The best red ink, 
which will not change by exposure, is Newman’s 
“Liquid Vermilion”; or it can be made by 
rubbing a sufficient quantity from the cake of 
scarlet vermilion and mixing very weak gum 
water with it. This ink is always used for 
illuminating. Emity Cove. 

Teignmouth, 

I have found H. C. Stephens’s “Scarlet Ink,” 
which may be used with a steel pen, the best to 
be met with, and I think it will suit the require- 
ments of C. R. Tiny Tim. 

Southsea. 

If C. R. will dissolve a piece of red sealing wax 
in spirit of wine he will be able to use it as red 
ink, and no sunlight will cause it to fade. 

wW. ¥. Be. 

Try vermilion in form of water colour, made as 
wanted from a cake. a. Es Be 

Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Wittram Howson (6 S. v. 148), the brother 
of John Howison, of the East India Company’s 
ervi e, introduced himself, when fifteen, by his 
Ballad of Polydore to Sir Walter Scott, by whom 
he has been so graphically described in a letter to 
Joanna Baillie, July 11, 1823, that C. M. I. need 
only be referred to this epistle. Polydore, origi- 
nally published by Sir Walter in the Edinburyh 


| Annual Review for 1810, will be found in Joanna 
| Baillie’s Miscellanies, 1823. Under the assumed 
}name of M. de Peudemots, Howison published 
| Fragments and Fictions (see Blackw. Maq., X., 
345). Also an Essay on the Sentiments of Attrac- 
tion, Adaptation, and Vanity. To which may be 
added, A Key to the Mythology of the Ancients, 
and Europe’s Likeness to the Human Spirit, Edin., 
1821, 12mo. (see Blackw. Mag., ix., 393-399 ; x., 
545; xi., 308-316). A Grammar of Infinite Forms, 
or the Mathematical Elements of Ancient Philo- 
sophy and Mythology, 1823, 12mo.; The Conquest 
of the Twelve Tribes (see Blackw. May., xl vi P 694). 
Witiiam Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Lorp Lovcnsoroven AnD Tne “ History OF 
THE Enertisu Law” (6 §S. v. 109).—It would 
seem that no part of this work was ever published. 
Lord Campbell, in his Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors, vol. viii. p. 209 (fourth edition), quotes the 
following passage from the MS. journal of Lord 
Commissioner Adam in reference to Lord Lough- 
borough’s literary efforts :— 

“He had produced an historical work which never 
met the light, although he had taken great pains to 
correct it—a Dissertation on the Reign of Henry IT. of 
England,” 

Lord Campbell adds :— 

** And there is reason to think that he printed anony- 
mously several political pamphlets; but the only pub- 
lication ever avowed by h was a little treatise which 
came out in the year 1793, soon after he received the 
Great Seal, entitled, ‘ Observations on English Prisons, 
by the Right Honourable Alexander Lord Loughborough, 
Lord Chancellor of England.’"’ 

See also Allibone’s Dictionary of English Litera- 
ture. G. F. R. B. 

Lord Campbell makes no mention of the “ His- 
tory of the English Law.” Though Lord Lough- 
borough had literature enough to warrant a 
suspicion that he was Junius, he was not a prolific 
writer. Lord Campbell mentions only his Obser- 
vations on English Prisons; some articles in the 
early numbers of the Edinburgh Review ; some pro- 
bably anonymous pamphlets ; and an unpublished 
“ Dissertation on the Reign of Henry II. of Eng- 
land” (Lives of the Chancellors, viii. 209). 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


ZoorpnyTes oF THE MEDITERRANEAN (6 §, 
v. 129).—Jourdain, Zoanthaires du Golfe de Mar- 
seille. Masson, Paris, 1880. Du Plegiis, Cat. 
Provisoire des Ilydroides Médusipares Observés 
pendant U’Hiver 1879-80, & la Stat. Zool. de 
Naj les Mittheil. a.d. Zool. Station zu Neapel, 
Hiickel, System der Medusen (Amer. 
Jour. Nci., vol. xix., 1880). In answer to R. H. B,’s 
query, p. 129, I give the above list. F. N. R. 





Srxpenyy Epition or tHe Poets (6™ S. v. 
110).—The works of Goldsmith, Gray, Armstrong, 
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Collins, Otway, Rochester, Johnson, 
Pomfret, Dodsley, Lyttelton, Walsh, Garth, and 
Sheflield were published in Cooke’s “ Pocket Edition 
of the Poets,” at sixpence each. Thirteen volumes 
were issued at one shilling, and twelve at prices 
varying from eighteenpence to five shillings and 
sixpence. The books were 18mo. size, and 
each one contained at least one engraving, were 
a marvel of cheapness. 
Everarp Home CoLtemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Smollett, 


as 


This seems to have been an error of Leigh 
Hunt’s. He may have picked up an odd volume 
or two for sixpence apiece second hand, but that 
does not seem to have been the published price. 
Bohn’s Bibliographer’s Manual (1864), vol. iv. 

1898, has the following: “British Poets, 
Cooke’s edition, Lond : G. A. Cooke, n.d. (1798, 
&c.), 18mo, plates. Published in parts at 
1s. 6d. each, or on fine paper at 2s.” 

G. F. RB. B. 

Octey Hay (6" S. v. 128).—Hay is not a 
common termination of place-names in the neigh- 
bourhood of Norton Canes. Og may be from 
Ugga, the lord’s name, and the meaning would 
thus be “ Ugga’s enclosed meadow.” I fail, like 
your correspondent, to see any relation to Canute’s 
Hill, which would be a more probable name for 
Castle Ring, the large fortification on the edge of 
Lord Anglesey’s neighbouring domain of Beau- 
desert, asserted by Camden to be Danish. 

H1RONDELLE, 


80 


Walsall. 


Ogley, like Ugley in Essex, might translate 
“great pasture or place.” I take it that May 
usually means “enclosure”; properly “what a 
hedge encloses”; originally “a hedge.” lay, 
hayne, and hedge are etymologically the same 
word, R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


Rocer Snerman (6 §. v. 129).—This Ameri- 
can statesman was born 1721, and died 1793. 
For an account of him, see Ripley and Dana’s 
American Cyclopedia. See also Annual Register, 
xvii. 218 ; xviii, 265; xxix. 299. E. H. M. 

Hastings. 


Tue Name Hiscame (6 §, v. 129).—Names 
compounded of game, ghame, are usually corrupted 
from ham, a dwelling. Conf. the name Walking- 
hame. Hib may stand for Hibbert, or be, i.¢., 
1b, a nickname of Elizabeth or Isabel. 

R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, 

Scteepers 1x Cavurcna (6 S. v. 127).—Richard 
Dovey, of Farmcote, in Shropshire, by a bequest 
dated in 1659, directed the payment of eight 
shillings annually to a poor man who should under- 


} 


| chure h, during divine service. 





of 


take to awaken sleepers and whip dogs out 
In the parishe 3 of 
Chislet, Kent, and Peterchurch, Herefordshire, by 
a similar provision dogs are excluded from church, 
and at Wolverhampton five shillings is paid for 
keeping boys quiet.* In 1725 John Rudge be- 
qneathed to the parish of Trysull, in Staffordshire, 
twenty shillings a year for the same purpose. 
Witriam Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 

The custom which is referred to in Bishop Thirl- 
wall’s Letters was a not uncommon one in old days. 
Mr. Blackett, in the first volume of Old Yorkshire 
(p. 132), gives the following entry in the church- 
wardens’ accounts of Barton-on-Humber:—“ 1740 
— Paid Brocklebank for waking sleepers, 2s.” 
The same custom seems to have existed at Trysall 
in Staffordshire, Claverley in Shropshire, Acton 
in Cheshire, and also at Dunchurch. See the 
Book of Days (1864), vol. i. pp. 524-5. This office 
of waking the drowsy part of the congregation was 
often performed by the same person on whom the 
duty fell of keeping all stray dogs out of the church, 

G. F. R. B. 

“HattaBaLtoo” (6™ §. v. 147).—Dr. Brewer, 
in his Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, makes the 
following remarks under the head of “ Hulla- 
balloo ”:— 

“Uproar. Irish name for the coronach or crying 
together at funerals. Same as hurly-burly. French, 
hurlu-berlu (hurler-berlue, to yell {like}, a hair-brained 
fellow).” 

G. F. BR. B. 

When your querist has first settled the correct 
spelling of the above polysyllable, he may find the 
root of it in Skeat, s.v. “ Halloo or halloa,” “ Holla 
or hollo,” to “hale,” and “herald”; or again in 
Cotgrave, s.v. “ Halle” and “ Haller,” in Grimm’s 
Deutsche Grammatik, s.v. “ Herot,” or in Burguy, 
s.v. “Haro.” The unchanging tenacity of the 
latter is worth noticing. A late number of La 
Patrie newspaper said ; “ L’affaire n’eut pas de 
suite ; elle fut enterrée sous le haro public”; just 
as, more than five hundred years ago, Froissart had 
said : “ La noise et le haro monta....... a 

AtpHonse Estoc.er. 

St. Mary’s College, Peckham. 


Tue Ireration oF Coimes : Niremperc (6" 
S. v. 147).—Niiremberg is not the only city that 
is so tormented, as your correspondent Dr. 
Sparrow Simpson relates, with the chiming of 
the bells at each quarter, half, and full hour. I 
would bring under your notice the cathedral 
at Strassburg as being just such another tormentor, 
if not worse. The following is its ordinary daily 
routine. It strikes the quarters, halves, three- 
quarters, and hours, not alone once each time, but 





* Edwards's Remarkable Charities, 220. 
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twice, night as well as day. The minutes we are 
spared. I would further mention its pealing- 
times in the day. In the morning from half-past 
eight to nine o’clock at intervals ; then at twelve 
o'clock for five minutes ; next, at half-past two 
o'clock, off and on till three; next, at ten 
minutes to four till four o’clock ; and lastly, most 
aggravating of all, at ten o’clock at night till a 
quarter past. I will not relate the ringings on 
Sundays and special days; were I to do so I 
should, no doubt, take up a column of “N. & Q.” 
with the details. I think, however, that what I 
have said will suffice to console those sensitive 
people who have lately complained in some of the 
London daily papers of the noise made by church- 
bells, that they will consider themselves lucky 
they have not a second Strassburg Cathedral in 
their midst. A SUFFERER. 

Strassburg (Alsace), 

Aw Oxp Seat (6 §. v. 148). — Probably for 
Bulidon should be read Balidon or Baildon. If 
I mistake not Baildon is a Yorkshire name, and 
Bulidon is not. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


I think there is considerable probability that 
the seal now used by Giggleswick School is a relic 
of the Gilbertine Priory of Bullington, in Lincoln- 
shire, founded in the reign of Stephen by Simon 
de Kyme, and of which accounts will be found in 
Tanner and Dugdale. Nomab. 


Exias Browye, Norwicn (6 §. v. 149).— 
The following epitaph, from St. Peter’s Mancroft, 
Norwich, given by Blomefield, Hist. Norf., 
vol. iv. p. 196, will help to answer H. A. W.’s 
query : “Here lyeth the Body of Elias Browne, 
Goldsmith, some time sheriff of the city of Nor- 
wich, By six of his children, whoe departed this 
life, Oct. 12, 1660, ABt. 56.” 

Aveustus Jessorr, D.D. 

“Benotp tue man” (6 §. vy, 208).—I do not 
know who the person is who is represented in the 
engraving concerning which M. N. S. makes 
inquiry. The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1746 
contains a portrait of William, Duke of Cumber- 
land, inscribed “ Ecce homo.” When we bear in 
mind to whom these words have been applied, 
such a motto seems to me little short of blasphemy. 

K. P. D. E. 

Dorset Trapitions (6% §. vy. 148). — The 
following may be of use: Poems of Rural Life, 
in the Dorset Dialect, with Dissertations and 
Glossary, by the Rev. W. Barnes, 1844; Collec- 
tions Illustrating the History of the Catholic 
Religion in the Counties of Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset, &c., by George Oliver, 1857. 

E. H. M. 


Hastings. 





Tue Games or Cuess anp Tastes (6 §. v. 
143).—“ Tables” was the name given by the Anglo- 
Saxons to the game of backgammon. From 
Chaucer we gather that the early name of back- 
gammon, or, at all events, its synonyme, was 
tables ;* and that the same meaning was attached 
to the two words at the period when Capt. J. 
Stevens published his History of Persia, is evident 
from a passage in the Spectator (No. 77) :— 

“When he (the absent man) is playing at backgammon, 
he calls for a glass of wine and water; it is his turn to 
throw ;.... unwilling to lose time, he swallows down 
both the dice, and at the same time throws his wine 
into the tables.” 

Witiram Pratt, 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


The game of tables is better known at present 
by the name of backgammon. In order to bring 
two players of unequal merits nearer toa level than 
they would be at a game of pure skill like chess, 
other diversions were invented, in which both 
chance and skill were united, as they are in tables, 
which in Latin is called tabularum, and in French 
tables. Hence the following line in the romance 
of Parise la Duchesse :— 

“ Puis aprist il as tables et eschecs joier.” 
“Then he learned to play at tablest and at chess” 
(Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes). 

Watrer Kirkuanp, F.R.GS. 

Eastbourne. 

Your correspondent asks for the meaning of 
“the game of tables.” Is it not draughts or back- 
gammon, both played with the same pieces though 
on different boards? Bailey gives “ Tables, a 
certain game played on a table-board.” But 
Johnson is bolder, and says, “ Tables, draughts ; 
small pieces of wood shifted on squares”; fortifying 
his opinion with examples from Shakespeare— 
“* Monsieur the nice,...... when he plays at tables ”; 
and from Jeremy Taylor—“ We are in the world 
like men playing at tables.” E. H. M. 


Hastings, 


“ AuLD Rosin Gray” (6 §, v. 145, 170, 212). 
—I think I can set the minds of both M. H. R. 
and Mr. Jonas at rest on a few points raised in 
the recent discussion of this subject. The music 
of “ Auld Robin Gray ” was composed by the Rev. 
William Leeves about the year 1770, and was 
published in London by Novello, Ewer & Co. 
My authority for these statements is the grand- 
daughter of the reverend gentleman, who is alive, 
and has recently reprinted the piece as originally 
composed by her grandfather, from an original in 
her possession. The Rev. W. Leeves possessed a 
house in this place, in which he resided during 

* See Bohn’s Handbook of Games, p. 381. 

+ Called tables, probably, because the game consists 
in the players bringing their men back from their 
opponents’ tables into their own, 
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the summer seasons ; the house, with its thatched 


roof and creeper-covered walls, is still standing, 

and is known and honoured amongst us as Leeves’s 

Cottage to this day. E. E. B 
Weston-super- Mare. 


The object of my first letter on this subject 
was merely to correct a very common notion, that 
Lady Anne Lindsay composed a tune to her own 
words ; whereas she wrote the words only, and 
the Rev. William Leeves (I said Henry by mis- 
take) composed a tune to them, which tune, I 
maintain, was the only one that ever attained 
popularity in England. It would seem, from Mr. 
Ross’s and Mr. Mounsey’s letters, that the words 
had also been sung to an old Scotch tune—of that 
I know nothing. I have no wish to enter into 
the merits or demerits of either tune ; but I must 
decline—as most musicians, I think, would—to be 
bound by the criticism of Mr. Hullah as infallible. 
Miss Stephens was so grateful to the composer 
who had enabled her to win such wide-spread 
applause, that she sought for and obtained a per- 
sonal introduction to Mr. Leeves. The Hon. Mrs. 
Byron, a common friend of Mr. Leeves and Lady 
Anne Lindsay, soon after that lady wrote the 
words (about the year 1770), sent a copy of them 
to Mr. Leeves; and on that hint he seems to 
have acted. He was an enthusiastic musical 
amateur, played the violoncello well, and com- 
posed several sacred songs. I owe an apology to 
your correspondents, as well as to you, Mr. 
Editor, for trusting so much to my old memory 
when, from knowing something of the Leeves 
family, I might have obtained better information 
than I gave in proof of the popular tune having 
been Mr. Leeves’s composition. I can now state 
that an edition of the ballad in question, “ words 
by Lady Anne Lindsay, and music by the Rev. 
W. Leeves,” has been published as lately as 1880, 
with letter-press following giving interesting 
details on the subject. The publishers are Messrs. 
Novello & Co., and the price ls. Here, I think, 
the controversy may end. M. H. R. 


Lorp Rosert Stuart (5™ §, viii. 443; ix. 
73)—I have no doubt that the person who 
signed the precept, August 16, 1560, as “ Robertus 
Commendatarius Sancti Crucis,” was Lord Robert 
Stewart, who was natural son of James V. by 
Euphame, dau. of the first Lord Elphinstone. Lord 
Robert was Prior of Holyrood, and was created 
Earl of Orkney 1581. Euphame Elphinstone 
afterwards married John Bruce of Cultmalundie, 
and had by him a son, Lawrence Bruce of Cult- 
malundie, who was thus uterine brother to Lord 
Robert Stewart, and accompanied him to Shet- 
land, where he was made Fowde, and Admiral 
Depute of Orkney and Shetland, and founded 
the family of Bruce of Muness. It is probable 
that Euphame Bruce, wife of John Pennycuick, 


mentioned in Mr. Kennepy’s notice, was a sister 
| of Lawrence Bruce, and so uterine sister of Lord 
| Robert. W. B. A. 


Aver pe pois (6 §. iv. 167, 334).—In con- 
firmation of what is pointed out by J. D., I may 
refer to Adelung’s Glossarium Manuale (abridged 
from Ducange), “ Averium ponderis : merces omnes 
| que venduntur ad pondus seu libram.” “ Aver 
| de pes: eidem notione.” R. R. Dees, 
Wallsend. 


“Para” axnp “Mamma,” &c. (6" §. iii. 107, 
273, 456,475; iv. 57, 237, 396).—In Brachet’s 
French Dictionary both maman and papa are 
stated to be onomatopoetic words, and they seem 
to be found in nearly all European languages, 
Sr. Switniy’s quotation from Euphues is evidently 
itself taken from that colloquy of Erasmus termed 
Puerpera, in which the facete Eutrapelus is up- 
braiding Fabulla for failing to nurse her own 
child, merely out of deference to King Custom, 
and says :— 

“Cum infans jam fari meditabitur, ac blanda balbutie 

te mammam vocabit, qua fronte hoe audies ab eo, cui 
mammam negaris, et ad conductitiam mammam rele- 
gris, perinde quasi capre aut ovi subjecisses? Ubi jam 
erit fandi potens, quid si te pro matre vocet semima- 
trem?” 
My edition of the Colloquies is dated 1740, pub- 
lished in London, and edited by Samuel Patrick, 
Sub-Master of the Charterhouse. Mr. Patrick, in 
a note to the above passage, has this, “Mame 
vulgatissima vox est, qua infantuli matrem vocant 
apud omnes Europeanas gentes.” In the fourth 
edition of Bailey’s Dictionary, mamma is derived 
from French ma mére, of Latin mamma, my 
mother ; a history of the word which carries its 
own refutation with it. I cannot but think that 
earlier references for both papa and mamma will be 
found than those indicated in Prof. Skeat’s Dic- 
tionary. James Hoorer. 

3, Claude Villas, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


“ ForreL” (6 §. iii, 509; iv. 272, 313, 398). 
—The following is a good instance of the use of 
forrel, furulus, in the sense of “a case ”: 

“Et postea collocatus eet loculus in solito loco, et 
positus est super loculum, juxtaangelum, furudus quidam 
sericus, in quo reposita fuit scedula Anglice scripta, 
continens quasdam salutaciones Ailwini monachi... 
statim scriptum fuit et aliud breve, et in eodem furul> 
reconditum, sub hac forma verborum,” 


The passage occurs in an account of the opening 
the tomb of St. Edmund the martyr, in the Chro- 
nicle of Jocelin de Brakelond (Camden Soc.), p. 84. 
W. Tancock. 

“ CotoneL” (6% §. i. 104; iv. 314, 337, 454). 
—The earliest work in which I find this word, 
spelt and employed as it is now used, is that 
j entitled All the Famous Battels, &c., printed by 
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Henry Bynneman and Francis Coldock, without 
date between the years 1575 and 1587 (with 
which latter date The Second Part of the Booke of 
Battailes was printed for Gabriel Cawood), and 
not until the writer comes to treat of “ the Battell 
of Moncontour, foughte in Poitou in Fraunce, 
betweene Henrie, Duke of Anjou, and Henrie, 
Prince of Bearne, the tenthe of October in Anno 
1569.” It then occurs thus: “ The Colonels and 
Captaines of euerie bande were a little aduanced 
for to encourage their men”; and, a little later, 
“ his Excellence aduanced himselfe so lustilie upon 
the Protestants that the Switzers vnder Colonell 
Phiffer and their Generall Mern, &c.” In the 
Second Part, to which I have referred, mention is 
made of 
“*One Captaine Ensigne Colonell, who preferring death 
before dishonor, the which he thought he should de- 
serue by euruiuing so many valiant souldiours slaine, 
wold not abandon one so honorable a peece of silke but 
with the losse of his life I doe remember me of the 
Ensigne Colonell of Caesar that bare the Eagle Imperiall 
in the ciuile warres, &c.” 
As to the seventeenth century pronunciation, vide 
Hudibras, canto i. ll. 12-13 :— 
“Then did Sir Knight abandon dwelling, 
And out he rode a colonelling.’ 
ALFRED WALLIs. 


Herewarp Le Wake: Tue Countess Lucy 
(6 §S. iii, 368; iv. 9, 69, 136, 456).—In the 
pedigree of Leofric which I sent to “ N. & Q.,” 
6" §S. iv. 9, I omitted to state that my authority 
for the Countess Lucy was Dugdale. I have long 
since despaired of seeing a satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty. I had never come across Leofwine, 
brother of Abbot Leofric ; and I should be greatly 
obliged if Mr. A. S. Evuis would kindly give me 
the reference, or references. 

EpmMunp WATERTON. 

Prace-Names (6% §. iv. 166, 356, 457).—For 
the probability, by analogy, that finkle may equal 
fennel, as suggested at the first reference, cf. the 
name of the world-famed Marathon in Attica, 
with respect to which place Liddell and Scott 
remark, “ Probably so called from its being over- 
grown with fennel (uapaGor).” ‘To the instances 
already given may be added Finkle Street, in 
Richmond, Yorkshire. 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

The statement that jfinkle is found in con- 
nexion with castles, towns, or streets is not fully 
correct, as “The Finkills,’ in Lightcliffe, 
Halifax parish, is a mere by-way, and has no 


houses in it. It may be of Roman origin, as 


Roman remains have been found near it, at Hove 
Edge and Lightcliffe. I have never been satisfied 


with the botanical etymology (fennel) given in an | 


early series of “ N.& Q.,” neither does the “crooked” 
idea apply to “The Finkills,” which is a straight 


| road. “ Finch Hills” seems to me a likely deriva- 
| tion. 

Heigham.—“ Hey, an enclosure,” is probably 
nearer the mark than the explanations given. 
| Owl Ing.—At Brighouse is Owler Ing, which I 
have supposed tock its name from the alder trees. 


Gs: Te. Te 
Tne NAME OF JAMES BEFORE 1258 (6% S. iv. 
| 308, 354, 374, 393, 476).—In «a memorandum of 


the Tenants in Capite in Gloucestershire (Testa de 
Nevill, p. 77), certainly of earlier date than 1215, 
as William Fitz Allan, who died in that year, is 
included, will be found, ““Jame de Novv Mer- 
cato” as holding two knight’s fees in Dyrham. 
In later rolls the same person is referred to as 
* Jacobus,” any doubt as to the Latiniz ng of this 
unusual name having disappeared. EQueEs. 


Tam glad that my query has elicited so much 
information, Still it has not been exactly what I 
wanted. I think it is very doubtful, especially 
after what Mr. Ratrn James has related, that 
the name can have been directly, or even remotely, 
connected with ’laxw/os. Surely, then, there 
must be some trace of the name in its present 
form before 1258. I may say that the mention of 
it at that date is to be found in a proclamation of 
Henry III., in which reference is made to a James 
of Aldithel. It is quoted in Earle’s Philology of 
the English Tongue, p. 72 (second edition). I may 
also add that the first mention of the name in 
Scotland which I have been able to discover is 
in connexion with a James, Lord High Steward, 
who was one of the ambassadors sent to bring 
home the little Maid of Norway in the year 1290, 

J. B. Jounsron, M.A. 


OvincDEAN GrancE (6 §. iv. 388, 543).—In 
connexion with Mr. Ainsworth’s interesting novel 
it may be interesting to note that, by a curious 
coincidence (probably unknown to the author), the 
vicar of Ovingdean (John Stemp) was actually 
sequestered by the Committee of Plundered 
Ministers, on Dec. 16, 1645, for alleged “ drunk- 
nesse and other scandalous misdemeanours ” 
British Museum Add. MS. 15,669, p. 231). 
Charges of this kind were, however, brought so 
recklessly by the Puritans against the clergy that 
little weight can be attached to resolutions like 
this. FREDERICK E, SawYer. 

Brigiton, 








MemonIEs OF THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR (6% 
S. iv. 503; v. 11)..—Can Catcorrensis tell me 
whether Dr. Beattie, who extracted the fatal 
bullet from the body of Nelson, was in after years, 
1820-1830, chief physician or chief medical officer 
of the Royal Naval School, Greenwich? G. I. 


| “Josern anp HIS Bretnren” (6 §. iv. 427, 
494, 524; v. 78).—The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
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| 
August, 1824 (p. 145), reviewed “ Joseph and his 


Brethren ; « Scriptural Drama, in two acts, by 
H. L. Howard, small 8vo. pp. 252 (Whittaker).” 
The review is “slashing,” and the specimens 
quoted warrant the adverse opinion of Mr. Sylva- 
nus Urban, who notes: “The drama opens with 
a couplet in rhyme, ¢.g.:— 

‘In the dim age, when yet the rind of earth, 

Unworn by time, gave eager nature birth,’ 
and then continues blank throughout.” With 
one other extract from the review most readers of 
“N. & Q.” will agree,—“ Let the well-meaning 
Christian beware, that by the injudicious treat- 
ment of Scriptural subjects, he do not give the 
unbeliever a theme for derision.” J. Rose. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


Wray=Upatt (6 §,. iv. 429; v. 31, 97).— 
I am obliged to Mr. Upat for his answer to my 
query, and hope that he will yet be able to find 
the Christian name of the Udall married to a Wray 
some time in the fourteenth century. I derive 
my information from a pedigree of Cleburne of 
Cleburne, in which it is stated that Alice, daughter 
of Thomas Cleburne, married John Wray, of 
Richmond, and had issue Richard, who married a 
Udall and had issue Humphrey, who married a 
Warcop and had issue Robert, who married a 
Danby and had issue William, who married a 
Jacob and had issue Christopher, who was a 
reader at Lincoln’s Inn in 1562, and a serjeant 
at law 1572; died 1592. The English Baronet- 
age (London, Wotton, 1741), vol. i. 241, gives the 
marriage of Alice Clyburn and John Wray, but 
does not give the date. Perhaps the pedigrees of 
some of the above-mentioned families may throw 
light upon the subject. C. J. H. 


“Tue Wuote Duty or Man” (5 §. viii. 389, 
515; ix. 99,176; 6 S. iv. 235; v. 52, 99).— 
I have a folio copy of this work, which is entitled 
“The Works of the Learned and Pious Author of 
the Whole Duty of Man. Third Impression. Printed 
at the Theater in Oxford and London by Roger 
Norton for Edward Pawlett, a.p. mMpcLXxxxv.” 
It contains “ Whole Duty,” “The Causes of the 
Decay of Christian Piety,” with private devotions, 
forming Part I., pp. 456. “Second Part of the 
Works of the Learned and Pious Author of the 
Whole Duty of Man,” containing “ Tracts in this 
Second Part: The Ladies’ Calling; The Govern- 
ment of the Tongue; The Art of Contentment; 
The Lively Oracles given unto Us,” pp. 342, with 
table of contents, and index of Scriptures in last 
tract. At the end of the preface of the Second Part 
is added the following note :— 

** Since the time of the writing, and also printing the 
foregoing Preface, there is published a small Tract 
entitled, ‘The Art of Patience under all Afflictions, an 
Appendix to the Art of Contentment, by the Author of 
the Whole Duty of Man, &c.,’ which being a new in- 


“The 





stance of disingenuous dealing with the memory of the 

Author, and enterprizing upon the belief of unwary 

Readers, it seem’d convenient to give this notice of it.” 
E. Leaton Bienktysorp. 


The authorship of this once popular work, first 
published in 1659, has been attributed to three 
archbishops, two bishops, several clergymen, and 
a lady. On reference to Boswell’s Life of John- 
son, the following will be found as foot-notes at 
p. 259 of the royal 8vo. edition of 1866 :— 

“In a manuscript in the Bodleian Library several 
circumstances are stated which strongly incline me to 
believe that Dr. Accepted Frewen, Archbishop of York, 
was the author of this work.— Malone 

“ See on the subject of the author of this celebrated 
and excellent work, Gent. Mug., vol. xxiv. p. 26, and 
Ballard’s Memoirs of Learned Ladies, p. 300 The late 
eccentric but learned Dr. Barrett, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, believed, I know not on what evidence, that Dr, 
Chafel, formerly provost of that college, was the 
author.—C) oker.” 

Hesry G. Hore. 

Freegrove Road, N. 

At the end of “ A Treatise of the...Sacrament... 
3y...Richard Vines. Third edition, London, 1677,” 
is a list of books sold by William Miller at the 
Gilded Acorn in St. Paul's Churchyard. The 
last entry stands thus, “ Perkin’s whole Duty of 
Man.” W. C. B. 


Hughes’s History of Meltham, near Iudders- 
field, names Abraham Woodhead as the author of 
Whole Duty of Man, and gives several 
pages of proofs, a oe 


el. 


* Pomatum ” (6 §. iv. 8, 137, 318, 395; v.76, 
176).—Correspondents who have been searching 
after the origin of this word seem to have over- 
looked the Index to “ N. & Q.” for 1861. In the 
volume for June of that year I quoted the recipe 
for pomatum from the London Pharmacopwia of 
1682 (2™ 8. xi. 418). Mr. Terry, however, (6% 
S. iv. 8) inquired not for the meaning of the word, 
but as to the period when the word pomatum first 
came into use. JAYDEE. 


Manor or East Greenwicn (6 §. iv. 89).— 
In ancient documents Greenwich was called East 
Greenwich, to distinguish it from Deptford, which 
was known as West Greenwich (see Lambarde’s 
Perambulation of Kent, 1596, p. 429). Hasted, 
writing in 1778, says that upon the restoration of 
Charles II. the manor “again returned to the 
Crown as part of the royal patrimony, where it 
has remained ever since.” Some little time back 
the Prime Minister conferred the office of Chief 
Steward of the Royal Manor of Greenwich upon 
Mr. J. R. Jolly, J.P., in the place of the late 
Admiral Baillie Hamilton. G. F. R. B. 


Isouatep Buriat (6% §. iv. 513).—The only 
cases of isolated burial I can call to mind at pre- 
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sent are a grave I have seen among the rocks 
at the mouth of the river Dart, of a man found 
dead ; and also on a moor in Derbyshire by the 
high road a face is cut in the rock, showing the 
burial-place of a man who died there of hunger. 
I forget the exact locality. 
Watter B. Siater. 
264, Camden Road, N.W. 


“ NouveLites pD’ANGLETERRE” (6% S, v, 127, 
159).— This book is duly mentioned in M. 
Willems’s Les Elzeviers (1880), p. 406, No. 1585. 

J. C. Hupsoy. 


“A SeERMOND MADE BEFORE THE Kywnor,” 
&c., By Jonan Lonctonp (6" §S. vy. 228).—Most, 
if not all, of Bishop Longlond’s sermons were 
preached in English, but afterwards translated 
into Latin by Thomas Caius, or Kaye, of All 
Souls, Oxford, in the library of which college may 
probably be found perfect copies of the works of 
this learned prelate. Wituiam Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


A copy of this sermon is in the Library at Lam- 
beth, xxix. 3, 17 (2); cf. Maitland, English Books 
in the Lambeth Library, p. 69. There is a mis- 
take, however, I imagine, in the date given by 
Mr. Srxker, as the date in Maitland is 1538, and 
the same date is given by Ames. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this was another sermon, W. H. Burys. 

Clayton Hall, 

Avtuors or Booxs Wantep (6" §. i. 77).— 

Comic English Grammar. 

English in India, and other Sketches. 

Epics of the Ton: a Poem. 

Messrs. Halkett and Laing ascribe the authorship of 
the first book to P. Lee, and the illustrations therein to 
John Leech. The authors of the second and third books, 
according to the same authorities, were T, H. Ottley and 
Lady Anne Hamilton respectively. G. FisHEr. 

(6% 8, v, 209, 239). 

The Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of the 
Clergy, &c.—Would Mr. Rosset kindly exp'ain the 
meaning of the initials “ T. B.” which are appended to 
the end of the letter, together with the date * August 8, 
1670”? If Dr. Eachard was the author, what does 
T. B. mean? Is the edition of 1670 the —_ edition } 

. RK. B. 


AvutTnors oF Quotations WANTED on 5. v. 

110, 239).— 
“ Humane sapientie pars est,” Kc. 
“Ex quo mihi inter virtutes grammatici he abebitur, 
aliqua nescire.”—Quintil. Znst. Grator., i. viii, 21. 
T. W.C. 
(Cth 8, v. 189, 219.) 
* Si Christum bene scis,”’ &c. 

The author of the lines seems to have been unknown 
in the fourteenth century. Ludolph of Saxony, who 
flourished circa a.p. 1330 (Cave, Hist. Lit., tom. ii 
p. 31, Basil., 1741), has:—‘*Et ideo bene per quendam 
sapientem dicitur : 

* Hoc est nescire, sine Christo plurima ecire ; 

Si Christum bene scis, satis est; si cetera nesci-. 





Utinam sapientes hujus mundi hoe saperent et in- 
telligerent, et scientiam suam in hanc commutarent ” 
(Vita Jesu. Christi, Proem, sect. ix. p. 7, tom. i. Par., 
1870). Inthe om 

“Si Christum di-cis, nihil est si coetera nescis : 

Si Christum nescis, nihil est si coctera discis,” 

it is the motto on the title-page of the collection Car- 
minum Proverbial‘um Loci Communes, Lond., 1579, an 
educational work which was often reprinted. In a MS. 
note by F. Douce in his copy, which is now in the 
Bodleian Library, the authorship of the volume is dis- 
cussed, Ep. MARSHALL. 
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The Making of England. By John Richard Green, 
M.A., LL.D. With Maps. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Mr. Green warns us at the outset that his new book, 
now before us, is only a “partial realization ” of an old- 
standing project. While we wish that the principal 
cause of this acknowledged imperfect condition of the 
work may be removed, and that restored health may 
yet enable him to expand this outline, we cannot but be 
glad that he has published the results, at least to some 
extent, of his researches into early English history. For 
while Mr. Green is a faithful follower of the chief of his 
school, who, indeed, long ago singled him out as a pro- 
bable continuator of much of his own work, he never- 
theless has an individuality of his own, and there are 
subjects which he investigates with greater zest than 
Mr. Freeman. Mr. Green’s Making of England is thus 
a totally distinct book from Sir Francis Palgrave's 
Anglo-Saxons or Mr. Freeman’s Old English History, 
though it covers a portion—of course only a portion—of 
the same ground. There was naturally scope in Mr. 
Green’s scheme for a certain amount of antiquarian 
treatment, and in the expectation of finding this side to 
his work we have not been disappointed. Roman Britain, 
as the villas at Bignor and Woodchester and other 
Roman remains show it forth, stands out for us in strong 
relief in Mr. Green’s pages. We see Uriconium, tho 
“white town of the valley,” sung by Llywarch ; again 
the walls of the villa at Bignor glow with frescoes, and 
the figures of Orpheusand Pan gleam for us from among 
the marbles and tesselated pavements of Woodchester, 
The later and not less important villa at Morton, near 
Brading, does not seem to have been known to Mr. 
Green, which we regret, principally on account of the 
controversy to which the apparently Gnostic character 
of some of its mosaics has given rise. On the religious 
side of the history of Roman Britain Mr. Green is, we 
think, less satisfactory than on its political side. ‘That 
the political aspect of the Roman conquest of Britain 
may well be summed up in the two words which Mr. 
Pearson has selected for that purpo:e—viz., that it was 
“military and municipal ’’—we gather as clearly from 
Mr. Green. We find him also deservedly insisting on 
the falsity of the common attribution of cowardice to 
the Romanized Britons. The struggle which they main- 
tained against the inflowing tide of Teutonic barbarism 
was, in truth, both long and obstinate—longer, indeed, 
and more obstinate, Mr. Green admits, than elsewhere. 
But when he come: to the question of British Chris- 
tianity under the Roman sway, Mr. Green contrives to 
cast so much doubt on his very admiseicn: that the 
admissions themselves seem worthless. We cannot eee 
what is to be gained by such a course. The facts wh ch 
are recorded in the annals of the Universal Church 
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place the existence of British Christianity beyond dis- 
pute; and even in the absence of such records we 
should have been warranted in inferring it from the 
Christianity of other portions of the Celtic race, which 
can scarcely by any possibility have received their reli- 
gion save through Britain. If English historians still 
cast doubts over Celtic Christianity, living German and 
Swiss writers give all due honour to the Celtic mission- 
aries who penetrated the depths of Germany and Hel- 
vetia. It is perhaps characteristic of Mr. Green's school 
that we should find him so enthusiastic over the landing- 
place of Hengist and Horsa as to aver that “ no other 
spot in Britain can be so sacred to Englishmen.” Now, 
passing over the immaterial circumstance that many 
Englishmen are not descended from Jute, Angle, or 
Saxon, the legend of the Jutish settlement in Kent 
opens almost at once with a record of treacherous 
assassination. We do not know whetlier the legend is as 
sacred to Mr. Green as Ebbeficet itself. We must con- 
fess to a higher feeling of regard for Senlac and R 
mede. We note some progress in nomenclatur 

Mr. Green’s earlier works. We hear now of “ fol 
of “men,” not of people. At p. 125, indeed 
seems to be a distinction between Saxon - speaking 
“ Bedfordshire men” and “ Engle”-spesking “ North- 
amptonshire folk.” We find ourselves nowadays face 
to face with the “Engle” instead of the Angles, 
and with “Hild” instead of old-fashioned St. Hilda, 
Thus reading, we wonder what will be the next step in 
our education, fearing only lest we should ourselves be 
improved off the face of the earth ere we become suffi 
ciently learned in Old English lore. We are disposed, 
however, to regard these features accidental, not 
essential, The essence of the school which has adopted 
them we believe to be in the main the search after 
truth. Whatever has been proved to be 3 e truth will 
remain as the best result of the work of that school 
when its peculiarities of language, which are many, 
shall have faded as the leaf in autumn 
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With Fac-similes, 


Chap-Books of the Fight A ¢ 
1 Ashton. (Chatto 


Notes, and Introductions, 

& Windus.) 
Tuts is unquestionably a book of considerable interest, 
but, we are bound to add, one calculated to disappoint 
the reader, because it is obvious from the curious but 
too brief introduction that Mr. Ashton might have 
added much to the little that has hitherto been done to 
illustrate the literary history of our chap-books, Mr 
Ashton treats, more or less fully, of no less than 104 of 
these curious descendants of the popular literature of old 
times, while he gives us many copies of the innumerable 
woodcuts with which the chap books of the last century 
were illustrated, taken, we suspect, from blocks which 
were in many cases, we fear, but bad copies of earlier 
works of more artistic execution. As has been before 
recorded in these pages, many of these woodcuts were 
worked from blocks which had been executed and used 
originally in Germany and the Low Countries, as a 
glance at the collection of Roxburghe Ballads in the 
British Museum will clearly show. One of these very 
woodcuts—that illustrative of The Wise Men of Gotham, 
at p. 276—heads one of the Roxburghe Ballads, and 
figures also in Mr. Payne Cx 
from them so entitled (p. 126). That volume contains 
also another, copied from the same collection (p. 146), 
which obviously was imported into this country after 
. ving been used as a frontis spiece to the German vol/s- 

uch Claus Nerr. Others are clearly of English origin, 
We believe that which forms the frontispiece to The Old | 
Woman of Rateliffe Way furnishes an early and almost 
unique representation of the old ducking-stool. 
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Our Own Country. Vol. IV. (Cassell & Co.) 
Tuts new volume of Our Own Country is, like its pre- 
decessors, of very varied interest. Its illustrations in- 
clude, among others, Wells, Ripon, Eton, Ely, Balmoral, 
Selfast, Dundee, and Limerick. Most of the engravings, 
especially those of buildings, are clear and good; but it 
does not seem to us a commendable practice to introduce 
into the foreground of pictures conventional figures 
which might have been taken from a fashion book. For 
instance, the woman and child who appear prominently 
in the Chine at Shanklin by no means increase the 
beauty of the landscape, though they truly indicate 
that the natural charm of the spot is marred by the 
universal presence of the tourist. The same portion of 
the book somewhat shakes our confidence in the accuracy 
of the letter-prese. Those who know the geography of 
the Isle of Wight will be surprised to hear that “the 
park of Osborne descends to the margin of the Medina.” 

Caxon Westcott’s contribution to “The Speaker's 
Commentary,” 7h« to St. John: the 
Authorized Version, and Notes, has 
been issued in a separate by Mr. Murray.— 
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and Messrs, W. & R. ¢ hams ra a new 
revised edition — Chambers’s Etymol 
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We are glad to note that Mr. Arthur J. Munby’s 
Dorothy : a Country Story has been reprinted in Ame- 
rica, and that it is being welcomed there as it deserves 
to be. That fine critic Mr. E. C. Stedman especially has 
spoken of it in terms of the warmest praise. The fact is 
the more pleasant to us in that the first review of this 
wholesome and unaffected contribution to modern Eng- 
lish poetry appeared in “ N. & Q.” for Nov. 27, 1880. 
Tne forthcoming numberof Mr. Walford’s Antiquarian 

jazine and Bibliographer will contain, ralia, & 
on “Some Obscure Words in Shakespeare,” by 
Mackay; an article on “ The Mar Peerage and 
Lord Crawford’; and another on ‘ Percy's Folio Manu- 
script,” by our old contributor the Rev. J. Pickford, 

Mr. W. A. CLovston proposes to reprint by subscrip- 
tion, with an introduction and notes, The Bakhtyar- 

fama ; or, Story of Prince Bakhtyar and the Ten Viziers, 
trans ated by Sir William Ouseley. 
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Motices ta Correspondents. 


Hrs.—The first-named peer bears the family 
name of his paternal ancestor, the grantee, a3 you can 
e by the Peerages. For the other title, see “‘ N. & Q.,” 
S. vi. 128, 196. We think that a query practically 
identical with the latter portion of your question has 
already received a reply in Notices to Correspondents, 
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NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








